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NOTICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The May issue of the Buttetin will be an 
Elementary School issue. In addition to articles 
of particular interest to elementary and lower 
schools, there will be introduced a new depart- 
ment, ‘““What the Elementary Schools Are Doing.” 

Mr. Edgar R. Krepps, of Collegiate School, 
241 West 77th Street, New York City, the BuLLE- 
TIn’s new Elementary Schools editor, will be in 
charge of the issue. Through him we hope the 
elementary schools will become more articulate. 

“-* Order extra copies now to distribute among 
your faculty and Trustees. 























HOW DARE WE BE COMPLACENT! 
By E. Francis Bowditch 
Headmaster, Lake Forest Academy 


A period of crisis, disruption of routine, and 
unusual situations such as that produced by 
war lends itself to much unsound thinking or 


to no thinking at all. To some it is an interlude 
in civilization, connected neither with the past 
nor with the future. Actually, it is a period of 
gnawing growing pains, which should high- 
light the errors of the past and the trends of the 
-future. There is no room for wishful expecta- 
tions of a return to the status quo. Civilization 
is ever changing and ever demanding reinter- 
pretation in terms of fundamental laws of man- 
kind, which never change. 

In the Middle West a prospective patron of a 
private school is likely to say, “I went to high 
school and got to college; what was good enough 
for me is good enough for my boy.” But little 
does this patron realize the staggering increase 
in enrollment in the public schools of this 
country and the consequent change of emphasis 
in the curriculum. Too many independent 
schoolmen claim the college records and the 
present success in V-12 and A-12 of their gradu- 
ates are ample indication that their methods, in 
use for many years, are the best answer to the 
curricular problems of education. But many 
new factors indicate fundamental changes in 
modern civilization and demand consideration. 
Acceleration and work programs have pointed 
many paths for uses of the twelve months of 
the year; income taxes have risen to new heights, 
as has the national debt; the Army has used with 
startling success many new methods in educa- 
tion; the democratic selection of boys for A-12 
and V-12 has indicated that only a small part 
of the best human material in America has had 
in the past the opportunity for the best educa- 
tion available. The last forty years have sur- 
reptitiously presented us with staggering prob- 
lems: diminished family unity, particularly in 
urban areas, with entertainment away from 
home, fewer natural chores, less of what might 
be called unconscious moral and ethical train- 
ing — all with the resultant new responsibilities 
for the school; the failure of the church to meet 
the needs of modern youth; the unparalleled 
mechanical and scientific advance bringing Ber- 
lin as close to Chicago by air as Boston is by 
rail, making many comparatively strange peo- 
ples our everyday neighbors and associates. A 
confusing array of ideas in one paragraph? Yes. 
How dare we be complacent? 


But that’s not all. Although our students 
are equipped to enter college, are they ready for 
citizenship? Do the independent schools have 
any responsibility for the sorry state of politics 
in parts of this country? Do our graduates 
understand the cultural heritage which is theirs? 
Do the young people understand the basic 
tenets of Christianity? Do all the courses we 
teach, and do all the men who teach them, 
undertake to contribute to the students’ funda- 
mental understanding of mankind and civiliza- 
tion? Can we as schoolmen face these questions 
with equanimity? We dare not be complacent. 
We pray God we may have the understanding, 
the courage, and the strength to do our share in 
meeting and conquering these problems. 


The independent school and the privately 
endowed college and university have always 
been the pioneers and laboratories of educational 
method and procedure in this country. We 
must not lay down this responsibility. The 
preservation of civilization, based fundamentally 
as it is on democratic and Christian principles, 
is impossible without education. We have at 
hand the greatest opportunity for world peace 
and co-operation in the history of civilization; 
we cannot lay down this responsibility. 

The independent schools must rededicate 
themselves: to maintain their independence 
of public or government control, to co-operate 
with public education for the welfare of the 
future citizens of America; to provide oppor- 
tunity through scholarships or other means 
to the American youth outstanding in character 
and intellectual ability regardless of economic or 
social background; to ensure grounding in the 
fundamental tools and habits of learning; to 
imbue students with basic cultural, Christian, 
and democratic information and ideals; to stimu- 
late independent thinking and independent 
work; to recognize always the unique character 
of the individual, allowing him to develop to the 
fullest; to cultivate physical and mental health 
and sound social attitudes through physical 
training, extracurricular activities, and experi- 
ences of work and social service; and to train 
and to use men and women as teachers who are 
broad in their background, sound in their 
scholarship, and human in their outlook. 


No, we dare not be complacent! 
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By Lt. Col. 


G. I. LESSONS IN THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Thomas K. Fisher, A. C.* 


Hq. AAFCTTC, St. Louis, Missouri 


Teaching through the eye and the ear has 
undergone significant expansion in GI instruc- 
tion in the Technical Training Commands of the 
Air Forces. Vital lessons for all of our schools 
await incorporation into civilian methodology 
and procedure. Psychologists say that 90 per 
cent of all our learning comes through our eyes, 
five through our ears, and five through other 
senses; therefore, it is high time that teacher- 
spouting methods be scorchingly reviewed for 
drastic reorganization. 


The dire need of speedy accomplishment 
fathered brilliant development in the use of 
audio-visual aids. Reports on results are in- 
numerable. It is said that one Army colonel 
found that in his command, films had cut 40 
per cent from 1917 training time. Ain illiterate 
recruit at the end of 13 weeks of basic training, 
during which English was a sideline, learned 
to read the daily news and to write letters home. 
Bread-and-butter essentials are taught in the 
Army in 8 to 12 hours. One Navy school re- 
portedly can teach a man to chatter Japanese 
in three months. Results are exciting interest 
in methods. 


In the face of such progress in methodology, 
our schools and colleges must needs review their 
instructional methods. There can be no further 
tolerance with the self-satisfied, pride-puffed 
instructor traversing the old rut — one of the 
Old Guard still firing a muzzle loader in frontal 
assault who never met up with a camouflaged 
paratrooper armed with a sub-machine gun — 
old Mr. Bingo with whom the grads talk over 
the good old days over the tea and toast. He 
did a good job in his day and way and was 
justly reverenced for it, but when he walks 
away in high dudgeon over a politic suggestion 
of a new teaching skill and angrily says: “I’ve 
taught my subject my way for forty years and 
no one here has any better College Board record,” 
it is high time that headmasters who haven’t 
the courage to get off the fence for fear of hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings, showed some trenchant 
leadership. Have they forgotten that the school 
exists only for the individual boy or girl? 

Before further applicatory comment, 
look at the record. 


let’s 
In requiring the use of 


training films and film strips, the War Depart- 
ment has said: “Experience has demonstrated 
that proper use of visual aids better illustrates 
and simplifies textbook and other conventional 
forms of instruction, and materially shortens 
the time required for absorption of new in- 
formation. ‘These considerations are of primary 
importance in a military program which has 
for its objective the welding of large numbers 
of untrained troops into combat units with 
maximum efficiency in a minimum of time.” 
Although, of course, the War Department 
called upon recognized experts in the teaching 
profession to install and expand the visual aids 
program, individual ingenuity and imagination 
in the field have developed the use of such 
aids far beyond initial planning. 

In the tremendous program of technical 
training in the Army Air Forces, training films, 
film strips, schematic charts, drawings, and 
other audio-visual aids have been cleverly de- 
veloped to expedite and standardize instruction. 
They are not, however, the sole means of instruc- 
tion. As one instructor has pointed out: “They 
are not a substitute for practical application 
but are intended for use a the instructor as 
instructional aids.” 


The use of visual aids has been particularly 
developed in the schools of the AAFTTC. It 
is not, however, the purpose of this article to tell 
how training aids were developed but rather to 
reveal their importance to instructional efficiency 
and suggest by example. The extensive use of 
audio-visual aids can be seen in the fact that 
one field, for example, has a store of 502 different 
training films and 542 film strips. Over 100,000 
students at this field have seen training films 
during 1,240 showings within a single month. 
Practically every phase of a radio school has 
one or more films or film strips on its subject 
material. Of these, a proportion came from 
Army sources and a large portion were prepared 
by the unit on the spot, in response to individual 
teacher demands. 

In the Technical Training Commands of the 
AAF, these audio-visual aids cover laboratory 
and classroom techniques, maintenance and 
operation of aircraft radio, general military in- 


*Historian, Army Air Force Central Technical Training Command; for 23 years teacher of English at St. Paul’s School; former chair- 
man of the Secondary Education Board’s English Examiners; former Director of examinations, intelligence and achievement. testing for the 


Educational Records Bureau. 
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formation and war orientation. 
the critical needs of such an all inclusive pro- 
gram, the major radio schools usually have 
one sound motion projector in a projection room 
in each building with film strip projectors avail- 


In supplying 


able for loan from the supply room. In one 
division alone, one thousand lessons were taught 
with film strips. Such films and film strips 
cover altogether too large a field to list here, but 
mention of a few subjects suggests the range: 
Capacitance, Resonance and Impedance, Trans- 
mitters, Soldering Electrical Connections, Flight 
Operations, Hydraulics, Conduct of Physical 
Training, Teaching with Slide Films, and Vivid 
Visualization, the latter two presenting methods 
in the use of the former. An instructor com- 
mented: “The use of films and film strips in 
instruction has given students a keener insight 
of subject matter and aided the instructors in 
completely covering their subject.” 


Nor are such films and film strips reserved 
for any one type of training. Such aids are 
used in the convalescent program in hospitals, 
presenting subjects all the way from “The Fly” 
through “Identification of Aircraft” to “In- 
terrogation of Jap Prisoners.” Plans and Train- 
ing Officers will likewise be scheduling | films to 
assist in basic training: such titles as “Adjust- 
ment of the Training Gas Mask”’ and “Portable 
Barbed Wire Obstacles,” or even “Identifica- 
tion of Barracuda,” “Training Dogs” or “Box- 
ing.”” As has been stated at one basic training 
center, “films are used to amplify and to dove- 
tail into other teaching methods. Next to 
actual experience, the film method ranks first 
in the effectiveness of teaching and holding the 
attention of the observer.” 


Another use of moving pictures is that em- 

ed in the panoram. This is an automatic, 
2 ase moving picture and sound pro- 
jector, 71 inches high, 30’ deep, and 40” wide 
with an integral screen at the top as part of the 
mechanism. It uses 16 millimeter film which 
must be rewound on a special reel, and runs 
for a maximum of 20 minutes. Anyone desiring 
to see and hear a sound film simply pushes 
a lever, and the machine does the rest, coming 
to an automatic stop ready for immediate re- 
play. Such machines are invaluable when 
placed at spots where men congregate. Very 
frequently, the Intelligence Officer loads such 
machines with orientation or informational film, 
such as “Curiosity Killed a Cat,” presenting 


vivid lessons on booby traps, and “Learn and 
Live,” 


teaching the young flying cadet what 





not to do. Both teach invaluable lessons 
through lasting visual imprint. 


Film strips also have been found most effec- 
tive teaching aids in all types of technical courses. 
For instance, in the factory school, the in- 
structor may begin with a film strip which pre- 
sents “Effective Study Methods, Study Condi- 
tions, and the Art of Note Taking.” As needed, 
he will use other film strips on “Fuels and Car- 
buretion,” “Automotive Electricity,” or “Princi- 
ples of Liquids and Gases.” As another in- 
structor has said, “Never could there be a 
better example of the old Chinese proverb, ‘One 
picture is worth 1,000 words’.” 


The experience gained in the use of audio- 
visual aids by factory schools where detach- 
ments of Air Corps personnel were in training, 
and at colleges where meteorology courses were 
taught to enlisted men will also be a source of 
invaluable data on teaching procedures — the 
former even more so than the latter. The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., U. S. Rubber Co., 
Allison Division of G. M. C., Chevrolet Motor 
Co., Curtiss-Wright, and such institutions as 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Chicago, Washington and St. Louis Univer- 
sities, and Kenyon College — to mention only 
a few — should be able to give many pointers 
to other educational institutions in the use of 
training aids. 


Other types of visual aids are posters, 
— schematics, comic strips, demonstrator 

r “bread boards,” display boards, and ‘“‘mock- 
et Several ingenious visual devices are 
worth noting as indicative of advanced creativ- 
ity in teaching. In a certain basic code room, 
a replica of a typewriter keyboard has been 
constructed on the front wall with light bulbs 
behind each letter actuated by electrical im- 
pulses from the instructor’s typewriter. As dits 
and dahs come in over the student’s headphones, 
the instructor types the correct letter and the 
corresponding letter on the wall keyboard is lit up. 
Another example is a wallboard of radio signals 
called a Signal Self-Tester which is placed in 
the hall of a school building. Shown thereon 
is a jumbled list of signals and what they mean. 
By each signal is a push-button and each defini- 
tion has a small jewelled light. Pushing the 
button by a given signal, lights the lamp by a 
proper definition. The third ingenious visual 
aid is a wall drawing of an airplane fuselage 
showing all radio equipment and connections 
inaplane. Each part is marked with a jewelled 
light and beneath is a list of names of parts with 
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a push-button for each item. ‘The student 
looks at the chart, decides on the name of a 
certain part, pushes the button and the part 
bearing that name is marked by the jewelled 
light. A still more spectacular visual aid is a 
a 12x12 foot mural painting depicting the 
approach of two fighter squadrons. Direction 
finding, transmitter and receiver stations are all 
visible. Light beams which flash from plane 
to plane, or ground to plane, and the like, pre- 
sent what happens when a particular channel of 
communication is employed. As one officer 
commented, “The efficacy of these aids is pre- 
dicated on their design and method of use.” 

“The value of charts to the instruction 
program cannot be overemphasized. With- 
out these visual aids to instruction, the student 
would not be capable of following the course 
of air along its intricate journey towards be- 
coming pure oxygen.” So states an instructor 
at a factory school. Wall charts, some four 
by eight feet, “blow-up” details for all to obtain 
a lasting visual impression. Here again the 
audio aid joins hands with the visual, for the 
instructor 1s equipped with a hand ‘ ‘mike” so 
that all can positively hear as he points out the 
diagramatic clarification of the chart. Many 
such charts are works of art, tracing the paths 
of oil systems, air flow, fuel flow, in vivid colors. 

The so-called “turn-over” charts proved to 
be very effective in teaching many subjects. 
These are about 28x30 inches, bound at the top 
under a wooden strip, and are a series covering 
one topic. The cover turns about to the rear 
to form an angular support similar to an easel. 
The back of each sheet when folded over the 
top of the easel to hang in the rear, contains 
explanatory material for the instructor. By 
standing slightly to the rear, he can read in- 
structions or questions while the key points 
on the front chart are always before the eyes 
of the students. Such “turn-over” charts are 
used not only in the classroom but transported 
to instructional groups on the drill field. One 
could guess that the football coach will beat 
his brother pedagogue to the punch, for he has 
to teach a lesson that will be learned! 

A single sign may affect the determination 
and pride of an entire school. One radio school 
has emblazoned by the roadside for every march- 
ing student to see: “Through these gates pass 
the best damned radio operators in the world!” 
And they see to it that they are. The value of 
the utilization of the appeal of posters is too well 
established in the field of commercial advertis- 
ing to require further comment. 


Cartoons are likewise of great psychological 
and teaching value. They may serve to focus 
attitude and direct attention. They may teach 
important lessons of the value of hard study, 
the danger of carelessness or ignorance. An 
outstanding artist, formerly with the Walt 
Disney studio, as an enlisted man, composed 
posters, cartoons, comic strips of inestimable 
teaching value. One of his weekly strips at a 
radio school portrayed two fascinating little 
caricatures, the successful student and the 
bungler and loafer. Their successes and dis- 
asters were eagerly watched by thousands of 
men week by week. 

Efficiency of new methods of incorporation 
of training aids has been proved with too much 
evidence to be gainsaid. For instance, note as 
to a certain wall chart, “Besides providing 
saving of at least 2.4 hours each week in the 
teaching of basic navigation, this wall chart 
gives a graphic portrayal that no instructor could 
duplicate with freehand drawings on_ black- 
boards.” Note again the words of another 
supervisor: ““There can never be too many train- 
ing aids, and anything that tends to slow down 
production of these aids interferes with the 
instruction in schools.” Once more, referring 
to the visual presentation of a planetary 
differential by means of a “mock-up”, the in- 
structor stated: “Use of this device has made 
it possible to eliminate a one-hour lecture which 
has been replaced by a fifteen-minute demon- 
stration and has resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the student’s understanding.” And 
as another said of a sound film, ““This film is of 
infinite value in presenting to the students the 
operation of the turrets and necessary servic- 
ing.” It is interesting to note that at one motor 
school of the AAFTTC, visual aids make up 39 
per cent of the course. 

Public address systems are also a valuable 
means of teaching through audio-learning. It 
has been fairly common practice in radio schools 
of the Technical Training Command to use the 
public address system to each classroom or to all 
hallways for the purpose of job and war orienta- 
tion. Such equipment provides an easy oppor- 
tunity for insertion of daily news broadcasts 
slanted on radio’s part in the war, for the de- 
livery of pointed dramatic skits, or even for 
inspiriting music during intermissions. There 
are lessons inherent here applicable to any 
school. What an opportunity for a headmaster 


to speak to his entire school quickly in time of 
emergency or between classes give routine an- 
nouncements of changes occurring subsequent 
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to morning assemblies, 
orientation with five-minute skits presented by 


or use this means for 


members of the Dramatic club, or even rest 
frayed and tired nerves with soothing music. 
I can hear some headmasters laugh—and I can 
hear the derisive laughter of those who heard 
that the Wright brothers had conceived a flying 
machine. I even think of a sign on a muddy 
road outside the limits of an Arizona town 
“Pick your rut — you won’t get out for two 
hundred miles.” 

Why not a Visual-Aids Preparation Unit in 
your school, manned by students? What an 
opportunity here to provide useful, creative 
outlet for special interests and capacities. What 
a godsend to the possibly frustrated photog- 
rapher! The developer of films would learn that a 
knowledge of chemistry was not wholly for pass- 
ing College Boards but could be practical and 
even fun. The youthful artist with soul yearning 
for creativity could slink forth from furtive 
hiding to find that he had done no wrong with 
brush and paint. The cartoonist need no more 
confine his caricatures to the back cover of his 
Anabasis, where Mr. Bingo’s bloated cheeks, 
hawk nose, double chin, and bleary eyes dis- 
guised the learning of the ages, and eased the 
path of brother laborers for yet another dozen 
parasangs. Nor could we do without the elec- 
trician and the draftsman for illuminated sche- 
matic drawings, nor without the carpenters to 
build the easel for those charts. Opportunity 
knocks not once but often. Just think, maybe 
“it’s never been done before!” 


In the practical use of such aids, school men 
should not work individually at random but 
under central control. For instance, there must 
be centralized responsibility for the physical 
control of projection equipment. Above all, 
the instructor must be taught by one who knows 
just what visual instruction is and how to use 
such aids. A film library must be set up with 
a booking schedule. Early showings of new 
films must be arranged so that these may be 
eficiently integrated into schedules and prepa- 
ration made by the instructor for organized 
presentation in accord with appropriate instruc- 
tional method. The value of such aids is in 
direct proportion to their effective utilization. 
In lesson planning, such aids must be included 
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in textual references. The instructor must 
plan his usage, not as a pleasant change from 
class routine for a moment of relaxation, but 
exactly where applicable in forwarding the 
attainment of the objective. Perhaps only a 
certain part of a given film will be used. The 
instructor, through preview and study, prepares 
a pointed explanation of essentials for the learner, 
with running comment for the film: strip if 
necessary. If, in addition, the equipment which 
is pictured on the screen is present on the table, 
the class can then inspect and operate what it 
has been shown — an application phase. Finally, 
the instructor will have painstakingly prepared 
a brief examination or quiz, neither too difficult 
nor too simple, for the purpose of impressing 
essential points on the mind of his student. 

The necessity, of course, for team work and 
co-ordination of manual, visual, and audio- 
visual instructional methods is obvious. Thus 
it becomes clear that old methods, as related 
to the new, are as the horse to the automobile. 
The time has come when the modern school 
man must inject new life, new methods into his 
teaching procedures. He must become an imita- 
tor of that which is good, a developer of that 
which is unrefined, and an originator of new 
applications. 


There is no question but that the teacher 
in American schools today should learn, from 
the Army, ways and means of speeding up and 
making more effective the process of learning. 
Effective methods of instruction in audio-visual 
aids in the field have been discovered under the 
pressure of necessity — learned the hard way — 
when time, money, and lives counted. Edu- 
cators must drink in, thirstily, vitally expanded 
pedagogical technique. 








The Board has a limited supply of the pamphlet 
Education for International Security, the short re- 
port of the Harpers Ferry meeting of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly, mentioned in the 
February Buttetin. Single copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from Miss Esther Osgood, 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 87, Massa- 
chusetts. Further copies may be ordered at ten 
cents a copy (quantity rates) from School Execu- 
tive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














From our readers we shall welcome expressions of opinion on Colonel Fisher’s article. 
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This bibliography is divided into four major 
sections: (1) American problems, (2) World 
geography, (3) Books on the international scene, 
and (4) Pamphlets, magazines, and sources of 
information on the international scene. I be- 
lieve that interested persons should go into the 
subject in this order: The United States, then 
geography, then the world. For, as I said in 
the preceding article, we must first get to work 
on America, then learn what the world looks 
like, and then look overseas at the other peoples 
and nations. 

I realize only too well the impossibility of 
getting any thing like a comprehensive view of 
such an immense subject into even a list this 
long. Thus I strongly urge teachers to start 
out for themselves and investigate the field. It 
is for this purpose that the bibliography includes 
several lists of sources from which material is 
available. I have starred (*) books, pamphlets, 
and bibliographies which seem most useful. 


In this connection, I recommend that all 
teachers, not just the school librarian, get ac- 
quainted with the following publications: The 
Library ‘fournal (R. W. Bowker), The Wilson 
Library Bulletin (H. W. Wilson), and the Ameri- 
can Library Association Booklist. In addition 
to their brief, non-partisan reviews of books, 
all of these contain information about new 
pamphlet material, listed usually under “Free 
and inexpensive.” Inasmuch as no bibliography 
like the present one can possibly keep up with 
the flood of pamphlet material, frequent consul- 
tation of such magazines as these is essential. 

Every school library should have a vertical 
file for pamphlets, pictures, maps, and like ma- 
terial. Every library with such a file should 
subscribe to the H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
Service Catalogue. This monthly listing of all 
kinds of pamphlets, short books, etc., is unique; 
it is the only such catalogue of briefly annotated 
entries under both subject and title headings. 
Monthly reading of this catalogue will suggest 
many purchases pertinent to the subject cov- 
ered here. Perhaps I should say that the value 
of the vertical file in the school is not only its 
use for classroom display. It can educate 
teachers, too, if they will take the time to use it. 

As a final note here, I had better apologize 
for the patent inadequacy of this bibliography 
in the field. My hope is simply that it will stir 
enough interest to lead some readers into a field 





INTERNATIONAL THINKING: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


of knowledge in which too many people are 
amateurs. It is obvious that really interested 
people will get the material they want without 
a list like this. If others, less interested, can 
be shown how important and how fascinating 
the field is, these pages will have done their job. 
Please send to me, at the Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, any criticisms and 
suggestions which you may have. As an ama- 
teur, I, too, have a great deal to learn. 





I. AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


(Note: This is a very restricted list. The number of organizations publish- 
ing material on, say, the Negro problem, is very great, and it increases every 
day. Thus I have tried to include only books and pamphlets which seem 
authoritative.) 


A. BOOKS 
*1. “The Negro in American Life’’ series (Sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Harper and Brothers.) 
*a. Myrdal, G. — dn American Dilemma (2 v., $7.50) 


Summary of the Carnegie study of the Negro. Exhaustive, 
scholarly. 
b. Sterner, R. — The Negro’s Share ($4.50) 


Study of the opportunities (or lack thereof) for the Negro in many 
fields of American life. 
. Johnson, C. S. — Patterns of Negro Segregation ($3.50) 
. Herskovitz, M. S. — Myth of the Negro Past ($4.00) 
Especially valuable for its careful, scientific study of popular 
ideas about Negro inferiority. 
e. Klineberg, O. — Characteristics of the American Negro 
($4.00) 
This series is one of the few present sources of competent, scholarly 
research on the Negro. Although expensive, it is of immense 
value. 


*2. Benedict, Ruth — Race: 


ao 


Science and Politics 
(Viking, $2.50) 
Up-to-date study; easy reading; scientific. Used in many of the 
A.S.T.P. Language and Area studies in American colleges. 
3. McWilliams, Carey — Brothers Under the Skin 
(Little, $3.00) 
Vehement discussion of the problems of the Negro, Mexican, Jew, 
etc. Proposes some solutions that will provoke thought, if not 
agreement. 

*4. Ottley, Roi — New World A-Coming (Houghton, $3.00) 
Required reading. One of the best books about Negroes, by a Negro. 
Deals largely with Harlem. 

5. Myers, G. — History of Bigotry in the United States 

(Random, $3.50) 
Sometimes dull and pedantic; but much material here is not avail- 
able elsewhere. A scholarly work. 

*6. Holt, R. — George Washington Carver (Doubleday, $3.50) 

Required reading about the Negro. A wonderful story. 

. Bryson, Lyman — Which Way, America? 

(Macmillan, $0.60) 

Short descriptions of Fascism, Communism, and Democracy. Leaves 

little doubt as to which is best for the U. S. 

8. Chase, Stuart — Rich Land, Poor Land 

(Whittelsey, $2.50) 
Conservation of resources. Indicates one of America's great future 
problems. Very interesting and provocative. 

*9. Chase, Stuart — ‘“‘When War Ends” series. (Twentieth 
Century Fund, $1.00 each. 3 vols. of six now pub.) 
Short, simple analyses of some of America’s post-war problems, 
mostly economic. Sometimes the solutions seem too easy, but the 
discussion is always interesting. 

10. McWilliams, Carey — Factories in the Field 

(Little, $2.50) 
Not new. But this is the best study of migratory labor in the U. S., 
and a fine book on class persecution. More terrifying than The 
Grapes of Wrath. 

*11. Brown, R. W. —Z Travel by Train (Appleton, $3.00) 
A too-little-known book on what America is like to a thinking Ameri- 
can. Beautifully written. 

*12. Carlson, J. R. — Under Cover (Dutton, $3.50) 

It may not be completely authentic, 


This will ‘make you very angry. 
though most of the evidence is photostatic. But it must be read. 


“I 
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B. PAMPHLETS AND SERIES 
. “Problems in American Life” series — resource units for 


C. 


II. 
A. 





"2. 


Ww 


fo) 


teachers. Published by the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

These pamphlets, some of which are in preparation, are excellent 
short discussions of such matters as race, housing, public morale, 
conservation of resources, etc. All contain selected bibliographies 
for further reading. The pamphlet on race is especially valuable: 
Benedict, Ruth—Race and Cultural Relations: America's 
Answer to the Myth of a Master Race. ($0.30 each) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. (The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Published monthly. $1.00 per year; 10c each; $5.00 for 
all pamphlets now in print.) 

An excellent series, on a variety of matters. 
race are these: 

Benedict, R. — The Races of Mankind (No. 85) 
Recently banned by the Army, but after you read it, you will 
wonder why. Very clever pamphlet. 

(No. 71) 


Brown, Earl — The Negro and the War 


Two on 


. Brookings Institution, Washington 6, D. C. 


Pamphlets chiefly on national economy, labor, and finance. Non- 
partisan studies of pressing problems. 

. University of Chicago Round Table. 
Transcripts of the radio programs on many problems, including 


some excellent material on domestic troubles. The pamphlets ($2 
per year) include a good deal of material not broadcast: maps, charts, 
etc. The discussions do not often reach definite conclusions — hence 
their main weakness — but they do provoke thought. 


- Rollins — We Build Together: A Guide to Negro Life and 


Literature. (National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago.) 


Excellent annotated reading lists. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON RACE QUESTIONS, 


tw 


(Note: These may not be unbiased sources. 


. But perhaps a divergence 
of opinion is valuable.) 


‘ ae Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 West 


57th Street, New York City. Material on race tensions 
in education. 


. National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
York 16. 

Pamphlets on the problem of the Jew in the post-war world; other 
phases of the Jewish question. Study outlines, etc. 


American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


New 


Wortp GEoGRAPHY 


BOOKS AND 


PAMPHLETS ABOUT MAPS AND 


GEOGRAPHY 


a 


Nr 


"2 


nN 


. Maps, and How to ig yg Them. 


Renner, G. T. — Human Geography in the Air Age 
(Macmillan, 64c) 
Stimulating short text; realistic treatment of present and future 


geography, postulated on continuance of aviation development. 
Polar projections emphasized. 


. Renner, G. T. — Geographic Education for the Air Age 


(Macmillan, 20c) 


A handbook for teachers based on the above. 
Lawrence, C.H. — New World Horizons (Duell, $2.75) 


Beautifully illustrated short introduction to air-age world geography. 
Suggests (does not cover in detail) the complexity of the subject. 
Highly concentrated material should stimulate further study of 
geography. 


Strausz-Hupe, R. — Geopolitics (Putnam, $2.75) 


Difficult, but perhaps as easy as any of the treatises on a very im- 
portant subject. Most students, and many teachers, will find tough 
going here. 


(Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Co., Box 157, New York City. Free.) 
Available only to school and peered asasion, this excellent pamphlet 


is a stimulating, elementary introduction to global geography, map 
projections, etc. 


. Leppard and Denoyer — Map Projection Studies 


Denoyer-Geppert, 60c) 
Good short, somewhat technical pamphlet. Valuable for high school 
classes in geography. Now used widely by the services. 
Teaching the New Geography with the World Globe 


(Denoyer-Geppert, 25c) 
Handbook on global geography. 





B. MAPS 


Ill. 
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. Brown and Herlin — The War in Maps 


. World News of the Week. 


Atlases. A much wider acquaintance, in the secondary 
" ‘school and its faculty, is definitely in order to remedy the 
present lack of basic information. I suggest the follow- 
ing volumes: 
*a. Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
Expensive. But the maps are large and very clear, 
gazetteer is exhaustive. 

*b. Goode’s School Atlas (Rand, $4.00) 
Especially valuable for physical maps and other special maps 
—rainfall, winds, etc. The Goode projection is sometimes 
annoying. Used by the army in area studies. 

c. Note: Even the cheapest atlas is better than none. 
And a good globe — now, unfortunately, hard to get 
— is still better. 


($9.75) 


and the 


. Goodall — Soviet Russia in Maps 


(Denoyer-Geppert, $1.00) 
This and the following sectional atlases and maps are valuable for 
the detail which is not available in general atlases. They are handy 
to use, and their low price in most cases is attractive. 


. Wilgus, A. C. — Latin America in Maps 


(Barnes and Noble, 
Rajchmann and Mowrer — Global War 


$1.25) 


(Morrow, $1.00) 


. Hudson and Rajchmann — An Atlas of Far Eastern 
Politics (Day, $2.50) 
. Rajchmann — 4 New Atlas of China (Day, $1.50) 


(Oxford, $1.50) 
(New York Times maps) 

(News of the Week, Inc., 
$21.00 per year) 

Always interesting. Cogent news summary. 


1512 
Orleans Street, Chicago. 
Invaluable for display. 


INTERNATIONAL THINKING: A SELect List oF 
Books 
(This is perhaps the least definitive part of the bibliography. But I can 


vouch for the material. 


GE 


= 


LATIN 


"Es 


*6. 


. Lippmann, W. — U. 


. Carr, E. H. — Conditions of Peace 


. Pittenger, 


. Willkie, W.—One World 


. St. Exupery, 


. James, P. E. 


Watch for future publications.) 
NERAL 


S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the 
Republic (Little, Brown, $1.50) 
Required reading. 

Agar, Herbert — 4 Time for Greatness 


Inspiring book on 
mistakes. 


(Little, $2.50) 


America's possibilities, as well as some of her 


(Macmillan, $2.50) 
Fine, sober discussion from a liberal British point of view. 
valuable. Complements the Agar book, and is more recent. 

B. F. — Indoctrination for American Democ- 
(Macmillan, $1.50) 


Thesis is that democracy, like 


Very 


racy 

Especially valuable for teachers. 
Naziism, can and should be taught. 
(Simon and Shuster, $1; $1.50) 
Hardly the last word; but the writer is a sincere internationalist, and 
his views on China and Russia are interesting. 
A. — Flight to Arras 
Perhaps this book is not strictly on the subject. But it isa oe 
fully written analysis of one man's meditations on a day of war; it is 


one of the few fine literary works to come out of the war so far. It 
is valuable war-time philosophy. 


AMERICA 
Kirkpatrick, F. A 


(Reynal, $2.75 


. — Latin America, A Brief History 
(Macmillan, $3.75) 


Very short; crammed with detail; perforce skips much. But the 


book is very sound in scholarship. 

Moore, D. R. — 4 History of Latin America 
(Prentice-Hall. $5.65. $4.25 to colleges) 

Very well written. 

— Latin America 

(Lothrop, $6.00; school ed., Odyssey, $4.50) 

One of the best known and most authoritative books in the field. 

Whitbeck, R. H. — Economic Geography of South America 

(McGraw-Hill, $3.50) 


College text. 


Best book in the field. 


. Wilgus, A. C. — The Development of Hispanic America 


(Farrar, $6.50; college ed., $4.75) 
Technical. Wilgus is a leading authority. 
Beals, C. — The Coming Struggle for Latin America 
(Lippincott, $3.00) 


Largely fact, partly opinion (and Beals’s opinion is very valuable) 
on ideological conflicts. Many predictions made here seem to be 
coming true. Stimulating reading. 





*7 


8. Gunther, John — Inside Latin America 


Aikman, D. — The All-American Front 

(Doubleday, $3.00) 
Mainly concerning mental and social traits of Latin Americans. Em- 
phasizes right and wrong of America’s methods in gaining confidence 


in Latin America. 
(Harper, $3.50) 
Least valuable of the ‘Inside’ series, but gives a fairly good bird’s- 


eye view. ften confusing in its mass of detail. (Warning: histories 
ot Latin America are all bewildering in their lack of simplicity.) 





ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


4. 


*5, 


*6, 


*7 


"é. 


9. 


“ti. 


*14, 


"16. 


19, 


Gunther, John — Inside Asia 

Almost as good as Inside Europe, but not quite. 
confuses the reader. 

Smith, R. A. — Our Future in Asia (Viking, $3.00) 
Written before Pearl Harbor, this is still a provocative discussion of 
America’s place in the East. Much valuable detail on the economy 


$3.50) 


(Harper, 


Again, detail often 


of Asia. 
Vinacke, H. M. — 4 History of the Far East in Modern 
Times (Crofts, $6.00; text ed., $5.00) 


Best college text. 
Griswold, A. W. 





— The Far Eastern Policy of the U. 8. 
(Harcourt, $3.75) 

Carefully documented survey of the period 1898-1938. 

Snow, Edgar — Red Star Over China (Random, $ 


Required reading for a real understanding of warring China. 
cinating reading. 


Snow, Edgar — The Battle for Asia 
(Random, $3.75; Forum, $1.00) 

Almost as good as Red Star, to which this is the sequel. 

Lin Yutang — My Country and My People (Day, 


Perhaps the best book by a Chinese on the Chinese character. 
doubtedly Dr. Lin's best. 


Nourse, Mary — The Four 


$3.00) 
Fas- 


$3.00) 
Un- 


Million 
(Bobbs, $2.5 


Hundred 


Excellent short history of China. Very readable. 
Smedley, Agnes — Battle Hymn of China (Knopf, $3. 
Exceedingly vehement; strong in support of the Red 
critical of the Kuomintang. Much valuable material. 
Lin Yutang (ed.) — The Wisdom of Confucius 
(Mod. Library, 95c) 
One of the great texts, far too little known to Americans. 
Goodrich, L. C. — Short History of the Chinese People 
(Harper, $2.50) 
The best recent book on Chinese history, suitable for readers of all 
ages, although high school students will have to read carefully. 
Although it would seem impossible to cover the subject in 250 pages, 
Dr. Goodrich seems to have done it. 
Ts’ui, Chi — Short History of Chinese Civilization 
(Putnam, $4.00) 
New, very readable history by a leading Chinese scholar. Full of 
stories which make the text very vivid. No attempt at historical 
interpretation through historical philosophy. 
Yeats-Brown, F. — The Pageant of Indic 
*(McCrae-Smith, $2.50) 
Kodo, The Way of the Emperor 
(Bobbs, 


50) 


Army, and 


Nourse, Mary — 


$2.50) 


Companion, on Japan, to No. 8. 


Grew, Joseph E. 


Equally good. 
— Report from Tokyo 
(Simon & Shuster, $1.00) 
Nehru, Jawaharlal — Toward Freedom (Day, $4.00) 
Great autobiography by a great Indian. 
Grattan, C. H. Introducing Australia 


Readable, popular book. Augments the 
Institute of Pacific Relations pamphlet. 


ay - es 
(Day, $2.75) 
excellent material in the 
(See below.) 


Porter, C. — Crisis in the Philippines (Knopf, $1.50) 
Good on immediate background of the war. 
McGuire, Paul — Westward the Course!: The New World 


of Oceania (Morrow, $3.75) 


EUROPE AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“a 


4. 


Gunther, John — Inside Europe (Harper, $3.50) 
Now somewhat out of date, but this is the best of Gunther's books, 
and is excellent on the background of the war. 


Zink and Cole —Governments in Wartime Europe 


Japan 


College text. Short, careful analyses. 
Sumner, B. H. — 4 Short History of 


and 
(Reynal, $1.75) 


Russia 

(Reynal, $3.75) 
Highly recommended as one book on Russia which gives the his- 
torical background as well as the development of the U.S.S.R. Just 
publis 
Pares, B. — Russia 
Excellent, cheap introduction. 
West Association. 


(Penguin Books, 25c) 


Recommended by the East and 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TERIAL 


Harper, S. N. — The Government of the Soviet Union 
(Van Nostrand, $3.50) 
Study of the technique of government. Unravels many of the in 
tricacies. 
Hitler, A. — Mein Kampf, tr Ralph Manheim. 
- Etec $2.50 


Unpleasant, but essential 


Heiden, Konrad — Der Fuehrer: 





Hitler’s Rise to Power 
(Houghton, $3.00 
rhe story ends in 1933, unfortunately; but this is the best objective 
study of the rise of National Socialism and its leader. 
Pribichevitch, S. — World Without End: 
Southeastern Europe. 

Short study in recent history of the Balkans. 
Adamic, Louis — The Native’s 
Jugoslavia. One of the best ‘“‘travel’’ books ever written, with poig- 
nant description by a naturalized American of his own land. The 
reader should pay close attention to all of Adamic’s books. They 
are almost invariably inspiring. 

West, Rebecca — Black Lamé and Grey Falcon 

(Viking, $5.00) 


The Saga of 
(Reynal, $3.50 
Authoritative. 
(Harper, $2.75) 


Return 





Beautifully written. 


Emil — Turkey 


Jugoslavia. 
Lengyel, (Random House, $3.75) 
Lengyel, Emil — Sideria (Random House, $3.75) 
Lengyel, Emil — The Danube (Random House, $3.7 
Good series, although none of these is the last word. 
Peck, Anne M. — The Pageant of Canadian History 
(Longmans, $3.00 
Just published. Popular history of a country about which very few 
of us know anything. Brief, but perhaps the most readable intro- 


duction to the subject. 
Middle Way 





5) 


Childs, M. — Sweden: The 


Excellent study of Swedish co-operatives. 


Yale, $2.50) 


VERTICAL FILE MA- 
RCES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


THINKING: 


PAMPHLETS, SOU 


ETC. 


GENERAL 
mas 


WS ro 


“4. 


> 


*9. 


10. 


SOURCES OF 


Policy 


INFORMATION 


Foreign Association, Midston House, 22 East 





38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. $5.00 ib- 
scription. 
a. Weekly Bulletin: news, international questions. 


b. Bi-weekly Report: clear, short discussion of one issue. 

c. Headline Books: excellent pamphlets on all sorts of international 
matters. For example, the latest in the series — Emeny, B.— 
Mainsprings of World Politics —is an excellent simple outline of 
the whole subject of inte ‘rnational-mindedness. 

I think that every teacher and every school should subscribe 

the above material. It is frank, unbiz sed commentary by 


University 











to all 
experts. 





of Chicago Round Table. (See B, 4, above. 
International Conciliation. (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 25c per year) 


Pamphlets chiefly 
etc., 


valuable for transcripts of documents 


in the international field. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street 
“‘America Looks Ahead” series of pamphlets — 25c each. 
material, by top-notch writers, on collective security, U 
with other nations of the world. 
or other obnoxious groups.) 


speeches, 


> 
9 Bo ton. 
, Excellent 
. S. relations 
(No connection with Peace Now, 





Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Curriculum” series in world history. 40c each. Authoritative 
pamphlets by scholars on Canada and The Far East (published) 
Latin America, China, and the British Commonwealth (to come). 
Simple style; informative. Pamphlets include bibliographies, teach- 
ers’ aids, student activities, etc. 


Oxford Book Co., New York. 
Che Oxford pamphlets on world affairs: 


60 or more in print, on a 
variety of topics. 


Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography. 
Free booklists on various countries and peoples, available to schools 
and libraries. Complete list worth checking. 

Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. 
Transcripts (Sc each) of radio addresses, with maps, etc., 


problems. These resemble the Chic ago Round Table 
without the exchange of opinion found in the latter. 





on world 
transcripts, 


Council on Books in Wartime, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Series of selected reading lists (free in quantities under 10) on the 
countries, peoples, and problems of the war. 
United Nations Information Office, 
New York. 


Pamphlets on various phases of oppression in occupied states. 


610 Fifth Avenue, 








“si. 
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Education and the United Nations. (The American 
Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $1.00) 


Interesting discussion of the possible future of education in con- 
tinental Europe, with plans for the re-education of Nazi youth and 
for the rehabilitation of education in occupied nations. This report 
of the London International Assembly is not, by any means, the last 
word, but it should be read. 


National Council of Teachers of English. University 
of Chicago Press. 

Reading lists on the literature of Latin America, Russia, and China 
suitable for the Englis h classroom —and, incidentally, for the 
teacher. Published in The English Journal for October, 1942, De- 
cember, 1942, and January, 1943. These annotated lists, prepared 
by a committee headed by Mr. Harry Domincovich, are of much 
value in the direction of thoughtful reading. 


H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 

The “Background Reading” series. Excellent annctated bibliog. 
raphies. 

Universal Distributors Corp., 38 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y 

Penshins on various United Nations. See monthly listing in the 
Wilson Vertical File Service Catalogue. 


. Foreign Affairs (Quarterly). Best in the field. 


National Geographic. 


. Free World (Monthly). 8 West 40th Street, New York 


18, N. ¥ 


Not so good as it should be, but its forward-looking point of view is 
creditable. 


SPECIAL FIELDS 


i. 


Latin America 
*a. Row, Peterson, and Co., Evanston, Illinois. 

The ‘‘Good Neighbor” series: eight pamphlet texts on Latin Amer- 
ican history and current affairs, by Sidney Greenbie. Colored 
illustrations and attractive format. These works provide as 
simple an introduction to Latin America as anything I have 
seen. Can be used down to the eighth grade. (45c each.) 
. The Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Several series of excellent pz am phlets (5¢ each): “The Americas” 
(elementary), ‘‘American Nation” series, ‘“‘American City”’ series, 
Music and Art series. All are well illustrated, inexpensive 


pamphlets covering the main facts about the Latin countries. 
None of the material is exhaustive. 


*c. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Washington, D. C. 

A large mass of free material is available here, prepared largely 

by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Reading lists, pamphlets, syllabi, etc., are of great value. 

d. Middle America Information =i (conducted by 
the United Fruit Co., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City.) 

Free bibliographies and mimeographed material on the govern- 

ments and products of Mexico and Central America. Charles 

Morrow Wilson, a recognized authority, edits most of this. 

e. Inter-American (Monthly). Excellent magazine ma- 
terial. 

Asia and the Pacific 

*a. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 
East 52nd Street, New York City. 

(1) The Far East: A Syllabus (40c) 
Outline history of the area. 

(2) Pamphlets on the Far East, published by the 
Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. (40c each) 
Changing China, Land of the Soviets, Peoples of the 
China Sea, Modern Fapan, Lands Down Under, 
Twentieth Century India; others to be published. 
This is a top-notch series of illustrated pamphlets. Cannot 
be too highly recommended. 

3) Other shorter pamphlet material and_bibliog- 
raphies. 


*b. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
“War Background” series (free) of pamphlets on the peoples of 
the Pacific area. These are highly interesting works which are, 
among other things, required reading among men in the Pacific 
fleet. Illustrated. Almost the only source of simple ethnic and 
cultural statistics on this area. 

*c. East and West Association, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. 
Best source of reading lists on the Far East. Send for lists. 
“What to Read” series (5c each) is very valuable. 

*d. Progressive Education Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
Bibliography of educational materials on the Orient. 35c 
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e. Committee on Asiatic Studies in American Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Street, Washington, D. C. 
Authoritative pamphlets on the Far East. 
ustralian News and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, Nev w York City. 
Free books and pamphlets, some avowedly propaganda, all 
attractive and interesting. 
g. Asia and the Americas, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
C ity. 
lhe well-known monthly magazine. Essential for libraries. 
h. Amerasia, 125 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
Monthly 


i. Far Eastern Quarterly. Columbia University, New 
York City. 
3. Africa 


a. University of Pennsylvania Press series on Africa. 
4, Other areas 
Note: All of the following, and many more, supply free or inexpen- 
sive material, of varying value, on almost every phase of the war. 
Included here are bulletins of underground information, illustrated 
handbooks on countries, etc. Naturally most of the material is 
slanted. 
a. Czechoslovak National Council of America, 4049 
West 26th Street, Chicago. 
b. National America Denmark Association, 116 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y 
c. Fighting French Press and Information Bureau, 626 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
d. British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
e. Polish Review, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, Y. N. 
Polish Labor Group, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
i. Es 
Belgi: an Information Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
j. Soviet Russia Today, 14 East 32nd Street, New York 
16, N. Y 


k. Various legations in Washington, D. C. 


ea) 
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1944 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS 
READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
will be sent soon to all member schools. Please 
bring these lists to the attention of the various de- 
partments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of all their pupils. 

Use the 1944 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Junior List (grades { member price ....... 10c 
I-VIII): non-member price... .16c 
Senior List (grades f member price ....... 12c 


IX-XII): | non-member price... .18¢ 
Cost of mailing additional. 

















RELIGION ws. INTOLERANCE” 


By E. Hoyt Palmer 
Executive Secretary, National Preparatory School Committee 


This week in a New Jersey suburban com- 
munity, there was an attempt made to legalize 
a clause in the permit papers of a housing project 
which would restrict residence to “‘persons only 
of pure Caucasian race, providing that such a 
rule will not prohibit persons of other races from 
residing within the area as servants.” 

The attempt failed, but it was symptomatic 
of a tendency now growing in America to set 
one group over against another. The Detroit 
riots (anti-Negro), the zoot-suit disturbances 
(anti-Mexican), the rising of town against gown 
in Northampton, Massachusetts (anti-Japanese), 
the scribbling of ““No Jew” signs and daubing 
of sacred places in New York and other cities 
(anti-Hebrew), and some rumors going about re- 
garding the percentage of our army to be used 
in the invasion (anti-British),— are all really 
one and the same thing. 

Needless to say, this sort of business is en- 
tirely undemocratic and exactly the kind of 
stuff of which fascism is made. But knowing this 
will not save us from a sweep of intolerance, 
coming out of the social dislocations of the war, 
which may endanger our whole democratic struc- 
ture in the period following, unless corrective 
processes are put to work which shall be equally 
powerful. Education for tolerance is one of the 
most effective of such processes. 

In our attempt to bring corrective education 
for tolerance into our schools, I suggest that we 
remember four things which may be considered 
rather basic: 


"a Intolerance is fundamentally psychologi- 
cal. 

2. Intolerance is frequently used as a tool 
by one group against another. 

3. Intolerance in any one form tends to ex- 
tend prejudice in other forms. 

4. Intolerance is learned quickly by example 
and spread swiftly to others. 


Let me touch briefly upon each of these: 


1. The psychology of intolerance seems to 
be that it comes chiefly from insecurity, fear, or 
feelings of inferiority and the counterpart feel- 
ings of superiority. It is the effort of a group or 
an individual to find security by looking down 
upon others. He is certainly better than they, 


he says to himself, so he uses deriding terms 
such as nigger, kike, dago, or wop, and sets 
himself apart from them as different. 

2. This psychological reaction may be played 
upon by a powerful group to prevent threats to 
their supremacy from the combining of groups 
which are less powerful. Groups may then be- 
come so prejudiced against each other that they 
become entirely blind to the underlying eco- 
nomic and psychological factors involved. 

3. The growth of any one of the forms of 
prejudice — racism, classism, economic imperi- 
alism, nationalism, sectionalism, denomination- 
alism, etc.—with the attendant process of 
building security on a false basis, increases the 
chance of prejudice developing in the other 
areas. Witness how in both Germany and 
Japan fierce race and religious intolerance de- 
veloped as the nationalistic prejudices grew. 

4. As to the importance of example in the 
development of intolerant attitudes, this is of 
course true of all experiences which affect char- 
acter, and I feel that everyone present would be 
inclined to accept this without question. How- 
ever, I may point out that children suddenly 
develop prejudice upon seeing others express it, 
and thereafter find that it clings tenaciously 
through the years. Also let me say that the 
experience in many colleges during the war when 
large numbers of persons from other sections 
have been placed in them, has been to find evi- 
dences of prejudice among many persons not 
affected fy 

Without attempting to suggest that there is 
full agreement as to the factors underlying 
prejudice, nor that the things mentioned form a 
picture which is complete, | would suggest that 
we all spend some time in searching out the basic 
principles determining the growth of prejudice, 
so that we may the better be able to approach 
the problem through the educational processes 
which are open to us. 

It is self-evident that this is a problem which 
can be spoken of as re/igious only as we use that 
term in its broadest sense. But it is very proper 
that our religious ideals should give the direction 
to the approach, and determine our objectives. 
The tolerant ideals of the Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligious tradition are a basic part of our culture, 


*Mr. Palmer read this paper in The Religious Education Section of the Board’s Annual Conference, Hotel New Yorker, New York 


City, Febraury 26. 
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and have been — many of us believe — quite 
at the center of the independent schools’ highest 
idealism continuously. 

In a very able paper drawn up by a com- 
mittee headed by Miss Maude Louise Strayer, 
after considerable research among a number of 
girls’ schools, it is pointed out that in connec- 
tion with the religious education program in 
many of the schools a great deal of education 
for tolerance is now going on. Much use is made 
of chapel services. Some very interesting social 
service projects are in progress, and contacts 
are developed with peoples of other races both 
inside and outside the schools. In addition 
good reading matter is used, faculty influence is 
considered, and the general school policy be- 
comes in many places a matter of serious dis- 
cussion and study. 

It is my observation, that in the boys’ 
schools, and co-ed schools as well, some very 
outstanding things are likewise being done. No 
doubt there will be good evidence of this in the 
discussion which will follow this morning. 

The emphasis on tolerance has been very 
marked in the program of the National Prepara- 
tory School Committee during this past year. 
In the conferences at Chicago, Buck Hill Falls 
and Natural Bridge, Virginia, great stress has 
been given to it. Perhaps most significant was 
Howard Thurman’s willingness at Buck Hill to 
give the Negroes’ feelings on such issues very 
fully and frankly. School talks have been fre- 
quently on this subject. Two radio broadcasts 
have been given, one by Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen of Union Seminary, a year ago, and the 
other by Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain of Yale, 
last Sunday, with the purpose of opening the 
students’ minds to thoughts of less fortunate 
students in this their generation. Andover held 
a most excellent inter-school conference. Ma- 
terials have been carried in both the Informa- 
tion Service bulletin and the Interscholarian, 
around these issues. And the conference to be 
held at Philadelphia on March 11th will carry 
this approach further than any made thus far. 

Always a mind-opening educational method 
has been used, and results have appeared to be 
most gratifying. It may be of interest to you to 
know that in practically no case has there been 
an observable unfavorable reaction. Minds 
would seem to be open to such education if care- 
fully handled. 

But I should like now to deal with some basic 
matters behind all this. The demands which 
will be made upon us for tolerance in the making 
and the working of the peace are sobering. 


1. Many are now discussing the re-education 
of the Nazis. We have not yet even begun to 
plan on how to get along together in a world 
neighborhood with the now deeply hated Jap- 
anese. 

2. We must measure the cost in terms of 
hate and prejudice which we will have to pay 
for two of the ingredients of this war — air 
bombings and starvation of non-combatants. 
Emotional repercussions will come, and they 
are likely to work two ways. 

3. We must consider the economic and trade 
readjustments which must take place. Con- 
nected with these adjustments will come fierce 
prejudices and hatreds, if we are to judge by 
events following the last war. 

4. And, we will have to face the very great 
problem coming out of the fact that none of the 
non-white races now seem willing to grant un- 
challenged supremacy to the whites. They 
want equality. There has grown up a new 
consciousness of the immorality of the concept 
of white supremacy. A lot of things are chang- 
ing in this war. 

Students now in school will be flung into the 
midst of these problems and changes; they will 
have their part to play in determining the an- 
swers. The education for tolerance in the schools 
must of necessity be upon the great broad lines 
of understanding sweeping issues. This throws 
a burden upon every department of the school, 
for as Robert Jameson has so convincingly 
pointed out in his priceless article on Interna- 
tional Thinking in the last BuLLETIN, the teach- 
ing in all classes affects students’ attitudes, and 
prejudices of masters in or out of class are in- 
fectious. 

But it throws a burden upon the department 
of religion which is unique. For good religion 
to be anything must interpret morality for the 
age in which it is taught, and an interpretation 
of morality in terms of righteous tolerance in a 
changing world of pressures and hates is really 
an assignment. Teaching the story of Jesus 
from the tolerant songs of the angels about good- 
will to men to the unprejudiced comment from 
the cross, “Forgive them, they know not 
what they do,” is both a great opportunity and 
a terrifying challenge. If we are honest with the 
sermon on the mount, the stories of the Good 
Samaritan, the Rich Young Ruler, or the Publi- 
cans and Sinners, we have no easy task. We 
must talk of race and wealth and class. If we 
teach the prophets with conviction, Amos, Hosea 
and Micah have some very pertinent things to 
say about our social order. Most of all we have 
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the task of revealing to the students the great 
good love of God, which is for a// people, and the 
spirit of Jesus which s the spirit of tolerance. 

When attending class meetings as a boy, I 
often heard the phrase, “An honest confession 
is good for the soul.” In more modern times I 
have run into the same idea in the Oxford Move- 
ment. One of their most valid tenets was the 
principle of taking a good look at yourself be- 
fore attempting to correct others. So as we 
identify ourselves with the preparatory schools 
we must realize that we cannot expect tolerance 
from institutions which are fundamentally 
part of a class system, except as we do most 
honestly strive to reach out in every possible 
way to correct the social maladjustments of 
which we are a part. 

The trouble is that we are never quite free 
from less deserving persons who, because born 
into a particular culture, assume that they 
should have certain rights and privileges, even 
though unwilling to pay the price in terms of 
effort and worth. And conversely, we are all 
somewhat disinclined to open the doors of our 
best schools to those who are different (in color, 
customs, faith or background) even though they 
have the worth and are willing to make the 
effort. Not knowing how really to face this, we 
ourselves become somewhat intolerant and preju- 
diced. We are not capable then of really lead- 
ing students from their even more prejudiced 
attitudes out into the clear air of complete tol- 
erance. In fact, in our desire to give a proper 
place of importance to true cultural education 
we partially encourage its antithesis — narrow- 
ness and dogma —in matters of customs and 
habits which set us apart as a favored group. 

In one of these areas we may be specific, the 
exclusion of Negro students from all but a hand- 
ful of our best preparatory schools. A school 
headmaster said to me recently, “I believe the 


schools will get nowhere on teaching tolerance 
until we come out into the open and frankly face 
this thing together.” Another said to me, “If 
at this point we should admit a Negro to this 
school, there would be no problem as far as I’m 
concerned, for I’d be out or the school would 
soon close and we’d have no more to think about 
regarding it. At present, the school could just 
not do this and continue.” 

So we have a dilemma, which we must admit 
is a most difficult one, and for which there is 
probably no easy answer. But it is one part of 
this whole picture. In its broader aspect it 1s 
the basic dilemma of not knowing how to ad- 
vance true culture and tolerance without be- 
coming exclusive and intolerant in the process. 
If we are perplexed in facing this, we dare not 
seek to avoid it by turning away. 

If we believe that to do this we must combat 
intolerance wherever we find it, it places upon 
us the responsibility of seeking to find how most 
effectively to do it both as a part of our program 
of religious education, and by our attention to 
the basic evils which underlie prejudice and hate. 

We remind ourselves once again of the tre- 
mendous need for tolerance in a world of grow- 
ing hatreds, and hope that in all things we may 
really be aware of the implications to be faced. 

We must keep pressing forward on the whole 
problem, to make advances wherever we may be 
able. Fortunately, great areas of educational 
opportunity lie open to us. Perhaps in making 
use of these, other problems which now balk us 
will become less resistant. If we really change 
certain attitudes in the schools now, and open 
the way perhaps to some future gains which we 
do not now foresee, we are doing something very 
vital which perhaps in no small way will affect 
events in the post-war world, and will give just 
a touch of direction to some of the things to 
come. 





HOW TO BE A GOOD TRUSTEE 
By One Who Isn’t — but would like to be 


The psychiatrist at the Induction Center 
looked up. The next candidate shambled in — 
tall and gangling — too big hands, too small 
head. The routine questions began: 

“How far did you go in school?” 

“Third Grade.” 

“What ya been doing since?” 

“Helpin’ Pa.” 


“What’s Pa do?” 

“Pa’s a farmer.” 

“Any brothers or sisters?” 
“One brother.” 

“What does he do?” 
“Goes to Harvard.” 


A spark of interest — what could this be? 
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“Goes to Harvard, does he? 
ing — what does he study?” 

“Don’t study nothin’ — They study him.” 

And that my friends, leads me, under my 
cloak of anonymity to remark that a high per- 
centage of Independent School Trustees “don’t 
study nothin’.” In fact, the pupils don’t even 
study them. 

But, you query back at me, after all — now, 
what is there for a Trustee to do beyond attend- 
ing Commencement and the Annual Meeting? 

And a fair query that is. 


Very interest- 


Two Kinds of Trustees 

Actually, there is one class of Trustees from 
whom nothing further is asked — nor should be. 
That’s what I’d call a “Name Trustee” as op- 
posed to the other general group into which 
Trustees fall, viz., the “Working Trustee.” 

And there is good reason for both kinds. 

The Name Trustee definitely contributes 
something to the school. He lends his name as 
a character reference. To the degree that his 
name stands for integrity in the State or Nation, 
he contributes to the confidence that must be 
established in most parents’ minds before they 


will entrust their boys to any Independent 
School. 


Need for a Working Trustee 

But what of the Working Trustee? Is there 
need for him? What can he do? 

The unhesitating answer is Yes, there is need 
for him. But before we describe what there is 
for him to do, let’s examine the kind of man 
we’re talking about. 

Here are the specifications: 

1. He believes in the need — nay, even the 

necessity of the Independent School. 

2. He has a concept of the specific job his 
school is doing or should be doing. 

3. He is willing to give of his time — regu- 
larly not sporadically. 

4. He is willing to subordinate himself to the 
over-all needs of the school, i.e., he is a 
team-worker. 

So — 

The X-Y-Z School has been lucky enough to 

get that kind of guy on their board. Now what 
do they do with him? 


Three Kinds of Work to be Done 
Well, the President of the Board would sit 
down with this man and in the course of lunch 
and maybe of an hour afterwards, would find 


out which of three committees our hero was best 
suited for —(a) The Finance Committee; (b) 
The Grounds and Buildings Committee; (c)_ The 
Education Committee. 

Now we’re getting down to it. What do 
these Committees do and why is it important 
that they should be made up of Working 
Trustees? 


The Finance Committee 


The duties of this committee are well- 
known, so we can be brief. It is their job to 
control the finances of the Institution. The 
annual budget is set under their direction. Once 
set, no change in budget should be made with- 
out their approval. If there is a deficit it’s their 
duty to find the money to make it up. If the 
school is endowed, on them rests the responsi- 
bility for guarding and conserving the endow- 
ment capital. If income falls below expectation, 
it’s their duty to initiate economies to offset 
this. Any expenditures recommended by the 
other Committees must have their approval if 
they cost money. 


The Grounds and Buildings Committee 


Every good school, of course, has a curator 
or business manager or superintendent whose 
full-time job it is to look after the grounds and 
buildings. 

But every Independent School needs some- 
thing beyond that. It needs a small committee 
of capable, qualified business men, who are con- 
stantly looking at the plant with a critical eye 
— with an eye to the future. 

This committee should develop a long-time 
building policy for the school. If the school 
plans to grow, what buildings should be added 
—and in what order? If the school does not 
plan expansion, what replacements are neces- 
sary and in what order, if the plant is to be kept 
up to date? 

But more important even than the long-time 
policy is a continuing study of the efficiency of 
the plant. Such efficiency studies are constantly 
going on in industry. Too often they are com- 
pletely overlooked in schools. 

Just to mention one example of what I mean. 
Great strides have been made in lighting in the 
past decade. 

How many Independent Schools have had 
classrooms, libraries, dining halls, tested re- 
cently against the most modern standards of 
lighting engineering? 

What about sound control and its effect on 
student concentration? I don’t have to labor 
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the point do I, that a Trustee has to put in time 


and work if he’s going to do a job on such a 
committee. 


The Education Committee 

This is the rarest committee — and it’s the 
one where it is hardest to find men who are 
qualified to serve. 

The Headmaster and the Faculty have the 
responsibility for the educational job done in 
the school. And the Board of Trustees should 
leave the job to them 100%, merely reserving 
the right to get a new Headmaster and Faculty 
if the incumbents don’t measure up to their 
responsibility. 

But the Headmaster and Faculty are human. 
They like to have some qualified person or per- 
sons who is inspecting their work. If they’re 
doing well, they like to be told as much. If 
they’re maybe a little slipshod or negligent here 
or there, they respond to an intelligent and well- 
meant kick in the pants, just like anybody else. 





And then, beyond that, teachers by their 
very profession are somewhat isolated from the 
world of affairs. Nothing is more stimulating 
to them than frequent, friendly contact with a 
group of business men who have an active inter- 
est in their work. 


This, of course, takes time. A Trustee who 


takes on this job and does it, will be a Working 
Trustee, sure enough. 


How Do You Find Men Like This? 

How do you find ’em? 

Frankly I don’t know. 

But I’ve got a hunch — and this is it. If an 
Independent School should put out a booklet, 
outlining its specifications of a Working Trustee 
and asking for applications, they might be sur- 
prised at how many such they’d get. And I'll 
guarantee that the business man who takes on 
the job and works at it, will get out of it even 
more than he puts in. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


“Democracy is like rice, which we now get 
from Hankow — it takes time and costs money, 
and there are people who try to intercept it. 
Democracy is all the more difficult because it is 
intangible. If we underestimate and if we 
slacken our efforts to secure it, armed resistance, 
on a nation-wide scale, victory over Japan, and 
the recovery of our lost territory will be im- 
possible.” 

—Mao Tze-Tung, leading Chinese Red Army 

general, quoted in Battle Hymn of China, 
by Agnes Smedley. By permission of Al- 


fred A. Knopf, Inc. 





Let us take this as a motto and spend the 
major part of this column in a discussion of 
democracy. 


Printed below is this editor’s idea of a policy 
for the Secondary Education Board and for the 
INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLLETIN. These points 
are one man’s opinion, and they are printed here 
for one purpose: to elicit the ideas of indepen- 
dent school readers on the suitability of this 
creed as a policy for the Board. I ask readers 
for their reactions: not just for a nod of the 
head, but for opinion, pro or con. 


A STATEMENT OF Po.icy FOR THE SECONDARY EpDu- 
CATION BoarD 


The Secondary Board shall: 


1. Recognize, record, and foster the unique position 
and the signal contributions of the Independent 
Schools in American education; 


2. Recognize the imminence of enormous changes in 
education, public and independent, which are 
certain results of the war; 

3. Act as a clearinghouse of all educational ideas 
which will, during and after the war, contribute to 
the widening of democracy through co-operation 
with other phases of education in America, through 
forward thinking in matters of national and inter- 
national affairs, and through intelligent partici- 
pation in the American community. 


Thus the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
shall, among other things, give ear to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Concise reports of significant activities in the 

member schools. 

2. Clear editorial comment on printed material of 
interest to independent schools. 

3. Recognition of significant contributions to the 
national educational scene by the independent 
schools. 

4. Co-operation among independent schools, public 


schools, and the community in significant educa- 
tional matters. 
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5. Toleration in matters of race; far-sightedness in 
matters of international thought — both as applied 
to education. 

6. Education and the war. 


. Education against complacency and against un- 
democratic controls over education in the United 
States. 


~ 


Please send in your comments. 





On the subject of democracy, I should like 
to call attention to one section of Progressive 
Education which is unusually provocative: the 
section by Helen Fuller devoted to news on the 
education front in Washington. To me one of 
the most fantastic tales of all time, which would 
be funny if it were not true, is the report of the 
fate of the Senate bill which sought $300,000,000 
in Federal aid to lift salaries of teachers who are 
now receiving sub-standard incomes. 

After listing the Senators who voted for and 
against the bill (which was defeated by being 
referred back to committee), Miss Fuller quotes 
a priceless statement from the mouth of Senator 
Taft, of Ohio. Here it is: 

“This is a revolutionary proposal, prob- 
ably the most revolutionary ever made in 
the Congress of the United States. It does 
not relate to the war effort. Nothing which 
we can do in regard to education will in any 
way affect the conduct of the war.” 


At this, Miss Fuller comments as follows: 
“Unfortunately, Senator Taft does not come up 
for re-election until 1946. Let us trust that 
teachers have long memories.” 

Regardless of what we in the Independent 
Schools may think of Federal aid, a comment 
like that of the Senator from Ohio deserves at- 
tention. It is a fine example of the reactionary 
side of American opinion which is bad for all 
kinds of schools. Obviously, such an opinion 
should have no place in a nation which aims at 
the education of youth for democracy. 





“First, the American Education Fellowship 
will strongly oppose the efforts of those secretly 
or openly reactionary minorities who, under the 
guise of attacking ‘progressive education,’ 
would not only destroy modern experimental 
practices of every variety, but would force all 
public education back to its nineteenth, even 
eighteenth century levels. ' 

“Second, The American Education Fellow- 
ship will recognize that, while sound education 
has its own constructive influence upon the 
community, the quality and quantity of that 


influence depend in the final instance upon the 
democratic soundness of the community itself. 
This is why education must not only participate 
in community affairs; it must join with all types 
of citizens who wish to build schools of the 
people. 

“Third . the American Education 
Fellowship will support a world order in which 
the United States is an active member. , 

—from ‘“‘A New Program for New Times,” a 

statement of policy by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 


This four-page manifesto, issued to P. E. A. 
members as a foretaste of the present reorganiza- 
tion of the Association, crystallizes with great 
skill some of the ideas about the place of educa- 
tion in the post-war world that many of us have 
had whirling in our heads for a long time. It is 
noteworthy that all of these aims can well be 
those of Independent Schools also, since the 
Independent Schools, when they are alert — as 
they now seem to be — have a great deal to 
contribute to the future of all education. 


“The whole function - all education is to 
create a Nazi.” 
—Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister of Science, 
Education and Culture, in Voelkischer 
Beobachter for February 13, 1938. 





“If you were to go about like Socrates, pes- 
tering your fellow citizens to tell you what they 
think and feel about our Bill of Rights and the 
civil liberties which it protects, you would get 
all sorts of answers. You would find 
others who assume that democratic government 
automatically protects civil liberty. The totali- 
tarian states have ruthlessly suppressed the 
civil liberties of the people; the United States is 
not a totalitarian state; therefore it cannot sup- 
press civil liberty. ‘It Can’t Happen Here.’ 

“Civil liberty is weak in time of war or na- 
tional crisis because it is a relative rather than 
an absolute matter. It is only a step 
from the doctrine that civil liberties are relative 
and must yield to the necessity of preserving the 
safety of the nation to the simple and brutal 
slogan that the end justifies the means. 

“A second wartime menace to civil liberty 
comes from a diseased public opinion. The 
chief danger is not that public officials will arro- 
gantly override the liberties of a protesting 
people, but that an intolerant public opinion 
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will not only permit but demand the suppression 
of minority rights. 

—from the pamphlet, Safeguarding Our Civil 
Liberties, by Robert E. Cushman, pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Quoted by permission. 





Now read this, from an Associated Press 
dispatch: 

“Washington, March 5 — Chairman Andrew 
J. May (D., Ky.) said today that a threat by 
the House Military Affairs Committee to ‘ex- 
pose the motive behind this book’ had blocked 
Army distribution of a pamphlet which he said 
described Northern Negroes as the intellectual 
equals of Southern white men. 


“The committee action, Mr. May seid, came 
after it was learned that 55 000 copies of the 
book, The Races of Mankind, had been pur- 
chased by the War Department for distribution 
in connection with Army orientation courses, 
following refusal of the United Service Organ- 
izations to allow the pamphlets to be circulated 
in U. S. O. centers. 


“Mr. May’s ire was faaned by a claim he 
said the book (written by Professor Ruth F. 
Benedict and Dr. Gene Weltfish of the depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia University) 

made that a survey showed that the average 
Negro in New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut ranked on an intellectual level with the 
average white man in Kentucky, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. 

“After the U.S.O. had banned the book, Mr. 
May asserted, the C.I1.O. War Relief Committee 
promoted its distribution, and the Army ob- 
tained 55,000 copies. 


“Tt won’t be distributed by the Army,’ he 
said flatly. ‘If it is, we will have plenty to say 
and will be said right on the floor of the House. 
It has no place in the Army program’.” 


Dr. Benedict’s defense of the pamphlet, 
which is a scientific discussion of “race” from 
various anthropological viewpoints, appears in 
some northern papers. It would seem that the 
race question, discussed in the Tolerance panel 
at the New York meeting of the S. E. B., is not 
a future problem. It is here. That the banning 
of what seems to this editor, after two readings, 
to be a scientific, objective study of race is a 
non-democratic action, which has place only in 
a nation in which the doctrine of a master race 
is credited, is evident, Are we, as educators, up 





to the job of making an effective protest against 
a German technique in the denial of civil rights? 
If we are committed to democracy in education, 
we cannot help feeling shame at this particular 
travesty of democracy in higher places. As Mao 
Tze-Tung says, democracy is difficult to attain. 
We shall not attain it by banning it. 





An Open LETTER TO THE READERS OF THIS 


CoL_uMN 

The purpose of “Independent School Slants” 
is to act as a clearing-house of ideas which are 
pertinent to the business of the Independent 
Schools. Such ideas appear from time to time 
in books, magazines, pamphlets, and other 
writings. The editor of this column reads as 
many of these things as he sees, or as he has 
time to read, in the hope of finding selections 
which will provoke active thought, favorable or 
otherwise, among readers of the BuLLETIN and 
which may also serve to bring to light some of 
the truths in education which all of us are look- 
ing for. 

Now no one editor can possibly see, let alone 
read, all of the sources of such valuable ideas. 
Thus he is inevitably handicapped in his attempt 
to find such material as may have a place in 
this column. He therefore appeals here and 
now to his readers for assistance, on the ground 
that many minds are better than one, many 
eyes better than two. 


Regrettably, this is an age in which few 
people write letters containing ideas of any kind 
whatsoever. Letters today, dashed off between 
class periods, after dinner, or in bed may con- 
tain facts, usually trivial; but they seldom are 
full of thought-provoking ideas of real value to 
anyone but the letter writer. At least, such 
seems to be the case. I should like to put the 
point to the test. In other words, I should like 
it very much if teachers and others who run 
upon material which fits the aim of this column 
will send it to me for consideration. Such ma- 
terial would insure a wide point of view which is 
impossible in the reading of one editor. It would 
make of this column a true pool of the printed 
ideas upon which many of us depend for guid- 
ance. I might say here, by the way, that ma- 
terial which provokes disagreement is just as 
valuable as, or more valuable than, that which 


arouses no comment but a solemn nod of the 
head. 


That clear thinking about pertinent matters 
and intelligent searching for the right way into 
the future are not exceptional among Inde- 
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pendent School personnel was evident at the re- 
cent New York meeting of the Secondary Edu- 


cation Board. At that meeting nearly every- 
body seemed aware that old thoughts now need 
new definition and that new thoughts have a 
place, particularly in regard to the schools of 
the Secondary Board group. My hope is that 





this new thinking will dictate responses to this 
letter in the form of references to or selections 
from material which the BULLETIN may pass on 
to others. This is a challenge to many people 
to participate in a column which can be of 
maximum value only when many people have a 
hand in its creation. 





INFORMATION ON ARMY PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


By Captain F. A. Zehrer, AUS. 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch, Military Training Division, 
Headquarters First Service Command 


Many phases of the Army’s Pre-Induction 
Training Program have been adopted by inde- 
pendent schools. In order to be certain that all 
secondary schools enrolling boys aged sixteen 
years and older are aware of recent develop- 
ments, a statement concerning the latest inform- 
ation and services in relation to this program is 
presented for the guidance of all interested 
schools. 

Since all boys aged sixteen and seventeen 
face induction into the Armed Forces at the age 
of eighteen, it is the responsibility of schools to 
prepare them for their immediate future severe 
responsibilities as well as their post-war needs. 
With recent drastic modifications in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, it is well to be 
aware of the fact that boys entering service 
should receive basic preparation which will 
assist them later to be trained for one of the 
more than 650 Army specialist jobs to which 
nine out of ten men are assigned. 

As has been stated in previous issues of the 
INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN, the program 
is entirely a voluntary one on the part of the 
schools. The policy of the War Department is 
to state and clarify Army needs; the school 
authorities can best decide, in view of their exist- 
ing facilities and personnel, how they may best 
adapt their offerings to meet the needs. 


Speciric NEEDS 
To assist schools in the most practical man- 
ner, the War Department published the follow- 
ing manuals which are geared for non-vocational 
schools: 


PIT 101 — Fundamentals of 
Course) 
PIT 102 — Fundamentals of Machines(Basic Course) 


Electricity (Basic 


PIT 103 — Fundamentals of Shopwork(Basic Course) 

PIT 120 — Pre-Induction Driver Education 

PIT 201 — Fundamentals of Radio (Applied Course) 

PIT 202 — Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 
(Applied Course) 

Military Map Reading (in preparation) 


The Army Signal Corps in co-operation with 
the U. S. Office of Education developed a Pre- 
Induction Basic Code Kit which is available 
through the following authorized distributors: 
Ginn & Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; Noble & Noble, Pub., Inc., 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; and Silver Burdett Company, 45 
East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


Common NEEDS 


To assist the schools in meeting the common 
needs of all prospective members of the Armed 
Forces, the Army with the co-operation of the 
U. S. Office of Education invited representatives 
of professional education associations to meet 
with key military personnel, to visit Army in- 
stallations and to review all available informa- 
tion on Army needs. As a result, the following 
reports and manuals have been prepared and 
published for the guidance of the classroom in- 
structor in various phases of the pre-induction 
training program. 

1. Guidance. 


a. “Guiding Youth for Army Service,” pages 11-18, 
Education for Victory, November 15, 1943. (U. S. 
Office of Education bi-monthly publication. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.) 

b. “War Service Counselors in the Schools,” pages 
164-167, December, 1943, issue of Occupations. 
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Published by National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
. “Service in the Armed Forces” by F. R. Zeran, 
U. S. Office of Education. Twenty cents per copy. 
Latest complete information on all services to meet 
needs of all prospective inductees. 
d. “Letters to Boys About to Enter Military Serv- 
ice.” Series started in October 15, 1943, issue of 
Education for Victory. 
2. English. 
“Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication 
and Reading,” pages 16-24, Education for Victory, 
December 1, 1943. 
3. Social Studies. 
“Pre-Induction Training Orientation to Army Life,” 
pages 5-7, 22-26, Education for Victory, December 
15, 1943. 
4. Mathematics. 
“The Mathematics Teacher” (National Council 
Teachers of Mathematics) October, 1943, issue. 
b. “Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs,” pages 26-28, Education for Victory, Jan- 
uary 20, 1944. 
5. Health. 
“Pre-Induction Training in Health, Sanitation and 
First Aid,” pages 9-13, Education for Victory, Jan- 
uary 3, 1944. 


The following articles are also recommended 
for the attention of school personnel: 


“Education and the Army”’ by Lt. Gen- 
eral Brehon Somervell in Fournal of the National 
Education Association, October, 1943. 


b. Teachers College Record, December, 1943 
issue. Entire issue is devoted to articles des- 
cribing specific pre-induction programs actually 
under way in schools in various sections of the 
Nation. 


Pre-INpucTion REcorpD Carps 


The Army considers it to be absolutely essen- 
tial that each eighteen-year-old inductee with 
high school training have a copy of the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary Card at the time of 
his entry into service. These may be procured 
from the Service Command Headquarters in the 
area in which your school is located.* It is 
strongly recommended that each boy leaving 
school (non-graduate as well as graduate) be 
given such a record at the time he leaves school. 
The boy should be impressed with the impor- 
tance of the record to himself and the Army. 

The youth should be instructed to deposit 
the card with his local Selective Service Board 
when he registers on his eighteenth birthday. 
The local board will then forward the card to 
the Induction Station at the time the youth 


*See addendum for proper address. 


appears for his pre-induction physical examina- 
tion. At the Induction Station, the card will be 
used to screen secondary school graduates, to 
verify pertinent facts, and to assign men to 
Branch of Service. If the boy is inducted into 
the Army, the card is forwarded to the Recep- 
tion Center. At the Reception Center, the 
card is used by the interviewer and all pre- 
induction training data is transcribed to WD 
AGO Form 20 (Soldier’s Qualification Card) 
which is his official Army record following him 
throughout his service career. The card is then 
returned to the soldier by the interviewer. 


Pre-INDUCTION TRAINING SERVICES 


An officer is available at the several Service 
Command Headquarters to supply information, 
act as consultant, and to evaluate (upon request) 
established pre- induction training programs in 
order that suggestions may be made to utilize 
most effectively available personnel and re- 
sources to meet Army needs. 


Aircraft equipment, ranging from complete 
planes to smallest parts, is available to schools 
offering pre-induction training. Also, scrap ma- 
terials are on hand for the use of schools. There 
is no charge for these materials, but the school 
must pay cost of packing and shipping the items. 
Request forms may be procured at Service 
Command Headquarters. 


Army training films (16mm, sound) and film 
strips are now available for loan to schools offer- 
ing pre-induction training courses. These may 
be borrowed upon request to Service Command 
Headquarters. There is no rental charge, but 
schools must pay express or mail charges. The 
following is a partial list of films for such use: 


a. “Why We Fight” — orientation films under these 
titles, “‘Prelude to War,” “The Nazis Strike,” “Divide 
and Conquer,” “Battle of Britain,” ‘Battle of Russia.” 

b. Personal Hygiene (TF 8-155). 

c. First Aid for Non-Battle Injuries (TF 8-2049). 

d. Gasoline Motors (TF 10-166). 

e. Electricity and Magnetism, Part I — Elements of 
Electricity (TF 11-622). 

f. Electricity and Magnetism, Part II — Ohm’s Law 
(TF 11-1200). 

g. Classification of Enlisted Men (TF 12-578). 

h. Automotive Electricity (TF 10-33). 

i. The Motor Vehicle (TF 10-43). 


CoNCLUSION 


It is apparent that pre-induction training 
involves the entire school program. It is not a 
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“course” but rather a focusing of the essential 
elements of existing offerings and possible ex- 
tension of new items to meet military needs. 
Such instruction will prepare a boy to make the 
transition from civilian to military life more 
easily, will provide him with basic knowledges 
and concepts as a solid foundation for post-in- 
duction training, and will save the Armed Forces 
thousands of hours in the performance of its 
training mission. The schools offering such 
training are making major direct contributions 
to the youth in their charge and the Nation 
which they are serving. 


ADDENDUM 


In requesting information, manuals, or serv- 
ices, address communications to the Service 
Command in which your school is located. Ad- 
dress requests as follows: 


The Commanding General 


Headquarters Service Command 
Address 


Attention: Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch 


Service Commands States 
First Service Command, Connecticut, New 
808 Commonwealth Avenue, Hampshire, Maine, 


Boston 15, Massachusetts. Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, Vermont. 





Service Commands States 
Second Service Command, New York, New Jer- 
Governor’s Island, sey, Delaware. 


New York. 


Third Service Command, 
Redwood and Calvert Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Pennsylvania, 


Mary- 
land, Virginia. 


Fourth Service Command, 
Crumley Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tennessee, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida. 

Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia. 


Fifth Service Command, 
631 Huntington Bank Building, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Sixth Service Command, 
Civic Opera Building, 
20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illiriois. 


Wisconsin, 


Illinois, 
Michigan. 


Seventh Service Command, 


North Dakota, South 


Soidley Building, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Fifteenth and Dodge Streets, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Iowa, Missouri, Wy- 


oming, Colorado. 


Eighth Service Command, New Mexico, Texas, 

Santa Fe Building, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 

Dallas 2, Texas. Louisiana. 

Ninth Service Command, Washington, Oregon, 

450 Mission Street, California, Montana, 

San Francisco, California. Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona. 





BOOK REVIEW 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 
By Benjamin Fine 
Education Editor of The New York Times 


Harper and Bros., 1943. 


For the April, 1943, issue of Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT ScuHoot Buttetin, Dr. Benjamin Fine con- 
tributed Educational Public Relations in War- 
time. In this brief paper Dr. Fine described, as 
one of the problems of the independent schools, 
a need to tell the country what they were doing; 
he argued also that the schools, in order to in- 
sure the use of their releases, should prepare 
them in the professional style of newspapers. 
In Educational Publicity, published under the 
sponsorship of the American Council of Public 
Relations, Palo Alto, California, he tells you 
how to do it. 

Virtually nothing about the subject of public 
relations is omitted from Dr. Fine’s book. He 
informs you how to prepare a run-of-the-mill 


$3.00 


news story, and what day it is most likely to be 
chosen for publication in a metropolitan news- 
paper with a harvest of about 800 weekly news 
releases from which to choose thirty or forty. 
In addition, he urges reporters to seek out human 
interest, student, picture, extracurricular, sci- 
ence, educational, national, survey, and faculty 
stories. Contrary to some opinion, the type of 
story least desired by a newspaper is a scandal 
story. On this subject he argues convincingly 
that an unenlightened public relations policy on 
the part of the institution is often responsible 
for scandal stories. Any reader of Shakespeare 
should know that “murder will out.” A trained 
Public Relations man knows how to cushion the 


shock. 
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Reassuring it is to learn from this book that 
an institution can be dignified and, at the same 
time, desirous of admitting the Public, by keep- 
ing it informed, into participation in its life. 
For the handling of the Harvard Tercentenary 
the college Publicity Director received the 
American College Publicity Association cita- 
tion. This, Dr. Fine comments, “was an out- 
standing example of good publicity. The entire 
faculty at the behest of the publicity bureau 
helped to abstract and translate the learned 
papers into newspaper English. F 

Although Dr. Fine now and then reveals the 
professional’s proper scorn for amateur public 


relations directors, usually selected because they 
teach English, I am certain he would agree that 
any amateur who takes the trouble to read and 
digest his book has a good chance of raising him- 
self above the level of the teacher of English 
who sent catalogues and bulletins in lieu of press 
releases, and then complained because nothing 
from his school was being used. In fact, I urge 
the chairmen of the newly appointed faculty 
public relations committees to procure Dr. Fine’s 
book, read it, apply his techniques, and — let 
us know how they work! P.S. Especially in 
The New York Times! 


—Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster. 





WHAT THE BOYS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


FEBRUARY GRADUATION 


Many schools with eighteen-year-olds com- 
pleting accelerated courses in February have 
held graduation exercises possessing the solem- 
nity and significance of a June graduation. 
With prizes awarded, guests and members of 
the school present, and invited speakers from 
outside, the exercises must have been most im- 
pressive to the graduates going forth into mili- 
tary service. 

South Kent graduated five boys on Feb- 
ruary second, following a dinner which took the 
place of the usual June picnic. At the Univer- 
sity School (Cleveland), graduation on January 
31, Dr. Raymond Moley, Professor of Law at 
Columbia and Associate Editor of News-Week, 
was the speaker. On the same day, Mercers- 
burg graduated thirty-four boys, following the 
traditional senior dinner given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Tippetts. One week later, on February 6, forty- 
four seniors received diplomas at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal, addressed 
the class, stressing discipline, knowledge, physi- 
cal growth, religion, and understanding. In 
January, also, twenty-eight boys were graduated 
from Lawrenceville, with Dr. Allan V. Heely, 
Headmaster, delivering a memorable talk. Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, President of Wheaton College, 
spoke at the February graduation of thirty boys 
from Phillips Academy, Andover. January 
23rd saw seven boys participating in a gradua- 
tion program at Williston, with an address by 
Professor William J. Newlin, secretary of the 
faculty of Amherst College; one week later 
eighteen seniors left Peddie, the speaker being 


Dr. Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette Col- 
lege. The title of Dr. Hayden’s talk, delivered 
to four members of the senior class at Western 
Reserve, was “The Dictatorship of Decency.” 
Dr. R. M. Gummere, Dean of Admissions at 
Harvard, spoke at Berkshire School. At the 
Pomfret exercises on February 6, Professor 
James Cleland of Amherst, on leave of absence 
at Choate School, delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon, and Mr. Dexter K. Strong, Headmaster, 
awarded diplomas and gave the Commence- 
ment address. Nineteen boys were graduated 
from Blair on January 22, and, in his address 
on “Your Rendezvous with Life,” the Rev. 
Lloyd Ellis Foster stated that one appointment 
with life of the graduates was to live in a world 
full of upheaval, insecurity, and revolution. 
Twenty boys graduated from Choate on the 
first weekend in February, and nine from Shady- 
side on the last weekend in January. At Shady- 
side, Dean S. P. Franklin, of the School of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Pittsburgh, was the 
speaker. On January 31, Browne and Nichols 
School held a formal graduation for twenty-two 
boys; an address to the graduating class was 
delivered by Mr. Russell Gerould, secretary to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 





SCHOLARSHIP AID 


“A private school which is available only to 
the children of the rich is open to challenge in 
a civilized society,” said Frederick H. Bair, Sup- 
erintendent, Bronxville, N. Y., Public Schools, 
in his friendly article published in the January 
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issue of Educational Outlook, mentioned else- 


where in this issue. The problem of scholar- 
ship aid is of such immediate importance in the 
minds of most independent schoolmen that I 
shall be forgiven, perhaps, for summarizing some 
recent material on the subject. 

The Archon, published by Governor Dum- 
mer, contains a heartwarming story of a boy, 
assisted in obtaining a pre-medical education, 
who founded a scholarship fund by taking out 
a ten-year endowment policy. He graduated 
from Governor Dummer in 1931, and, it is in- 
teresting to note, did not wait until he had 
everything in the world he wanted before act- 
ing to help others. Approximately $100 a month 
must take a considerable chunk out of the in- 
come of Dr. John Young, the boy. 


Dr. Ira Flinner, Headmaster of Northwood 
School, writes: 


“Dr. Melville Dewey, founder of Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation and Northwood School, was very 
much interested in what he called the education of the 
Millionth Man. It was his belief that if 100 of the 
leaders of American life were removed, the course of 
American History would be changed. He made a con- 
tribution to the Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion with the stipulation that Northwood School would 
grant scholarships to boys of high mentality and all-round 
qualifications who might become national leaders. 

“During the current year and for the year ahead 
these scholarship awards have been and are being given 
to the sons of officers and others in the Service of their 
country, and to the sons of men in those fields of work 
where income is limited.” 


The editorial printed in The Boston Herald 
for February 19, indicates that the scholarship 
program of one school has merited public recog- 
nition. The editorial is printed in part. 


Phillips Exeter Academy graduates who get the 
winter-term 4/umni Bulletin will probably give a second 
reading to a startling editorial entitled “More Candi- 
dates for Academy Scholarships.”’ It concludes with 
this sentence: “Any reader of the Bu/letin who knows of 
a promising candidate for the Academy, especially one 
from rural districts or one who might not be able to at- 
tend without financial aid, is asked to write to the 
Director of Studies, Phillips Exeter Academy, giving 
the student’s name and address.” 

This does not mean, however, that there is a dearth 
of candidates for scholarships or that Exeter does not 
know what to do with the $100,000 which is available 
annually for them. There is neither too much money 
nor too small a number of applicants, but there is a 
dearth, and a growing one, of the kind of boys Exeter 
wants. The students are tending to become confined, 
as the Bulletin says, to “families within a certain fairly 
definite range of i income, occupational spread and geo- 
graphical distribution.” Exeter is therefore soliciting 
applicants for scholarships from promising “sons of 
farmers, mechanics, shopkeepers and professional men 
in what are called the ‘low income brackets’,” especially 





boys from northern New England, the South and the 
West. . . . Principal Lewis Perry and his associates 
are eager to make and keep the Academy a cross-section 
of the nation — an ideal which accords with the tradi- 
tions of a fine American family and unsurpassed school. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Independent schoolmen would do well to 
procure copies of the January issue of Educa- 
tional Outlook, published by the School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Pennsylvania, for the en- 
tire issue is devoted to a consideration of “The 
Role of the Private School.”” Among the con- 
tributors are W. L. W. Field, Chairman of the 
National Council of Independent Schools; Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Superintendent, Bronxville, N. Y., 
Public Schools; Clara N. Lambert, North Plain- 
field, N. J., a parent; George A. Walton, Princi- 
pal, George School; and, John J. Bonner, Super- 
intendent of Catholic Schools, Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. The articles are followed by edi- 
torial comment provided by Theodore L. Reller, 
News Editor of Educational Outlook. The Jan- 
uary issue of this magazine can be obtained by 
sending sixty-five cents to Ruth Cotton, Secre- 
tary, School of Education, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The subjects of the articles are ““Combined 
Operations in Education,” Mr. Field; “The 
Role of the Private School From the Stand- 
point of the Public School Administrator,” Mr. 
Bair; “A Parent’s Appraisal of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools,” Mrs. Lambert; “The Contribu- 
tion of the Private Boarding School,” Mr. Wal- 
ton; and “The Catholic Schools in American 
Education,” Mr. Bonner. The articles all, to a 
greater or less degree, touch upon the larger 
problems of independent schools, such as the 
need for making such an education financially 
accessible to a greater number of deserving 
students, and the unique opportunity enjoyed 
by them for continued experimentation in edu- 
cation. 

A brief summary of Mr. Field’s article will 
illustrate the character of the contribution to 
educational thinking represented in “The Role 
of the Private School.” His title is “Combined 
Operations in Education.” It is taken from the 
union of the United Nations on various battle- 
fields to achieve greater effectiveness by “com- 
bined operations.” Different types of independ- 
ent schools, academies, country day schools, 
military schools, now unite in “combined op- 
erations,” participating in neighborhood pro- 
jects, special studies, and would, in a way, be 
more truly independent if they, likewise, would 
point the way to improvement in textbooks. 
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“Combined operations” should also operate in 
the field of guidance and scholarship aid. Fi- 
nally, he describes the position of the private 
citizen who supports independent schools: 

“In his dealings with the ‘private’ school he 
is not, therefore, cutting himself loose from the 
vast national enterprise of public education; 
but he is supporting certain collateral experi- 
ments in education, which, because they are ex- 
periments, are not yet ready for large-scale 
application. He is showing his faith in these 
experiments by putting his money and his child 
into them. Such evidence of faith 
ought to be a tremendous spur to the teachers 
in ‘private’ schools to make their work con- 
structive. With such co-operation established, 
it will assuredly follow that the ‘private school’ 
will be truly progressive, advancing sure-footed 
from one experiment to another, always rating 
the welfare of the individual student above tra- 
dition or ritual, always sharing its findings with 
the whole community.” 

Mr. Field concludes, “In this collaboration, 
one may conjecture that the public schools, hav- 
ing intimate contacts with large communities, 
will most helpfully point out the problems to be 
studied; that independent schools, with their 
greater compactness and greater control over 
the time of their students, will explore these 
problems and offer suggestions of ways and 
means; and that forces will then be joined in 
working out the studies.” 





RELIGION 


One of the most largely attended, and liveli- 
est discussions at the New York meeting of the 
Board was the conference on Religion, the topic 
for discussion being “Religion vs. Intolerance.” 
It is important to note, therefore, the stirring of 
activity in some schools regarding this subject 
of racial tolerance—At Milton Academy, three 
conferences on religion have been held during 
the winter months. On November 2lst, Rev. 
Theodore P. Ferris, of Trinity Church, Boston, 
led a discussion on the Episcopal be sae on 
January 16th, Rev. John C. Ford, S.T.D. iid 
led a discussion on the worship and beliefs of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and on March 
12th, Doctor Joshua Losh Liebman, Spiritual 
leader of Temple Israel, Boston, conducted 
conference on the Faith and Worship of Ju- 
daism. — At McDonogh School, to receive re- 
ligious instruction in their own faiths from their 
own clergymen, boys are allowed three-quarters 
of an hour a week. Attendance at these sessions 
is required. 


buildings on Gerry’s Landing. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Announcements of summer sessions are be- 
ginning to come to the BuLtetin, and I shall 
mention those I now have in hand. At St. 
George’s, a summer session, for the first time, 
will be carried on for eight weeks under Mr. G. 
W. Wheeler. Mr. Westgate’s article in the 
February BuLLetin is drawn to his attention. 
The Taft School summer session will operate 
from June 28th to August 23rd. The Lawrence- 
ville program, which last year accommodated 
167 boys, will run from June 26th to August 
26th. At Browne and Nichols school a summer 
session for senior boys will operate from June 
26th to August 30th at the Lower school 
From Exeter 
has come additional information about the sum- 
mer program under the direction of Mr. H. 
Gray Funkhouser, mentioned in the February 
BULLETIN. 


CaLiForNiA’s Co-oPERATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL 

Among the recommendations made by Mr. 
Westgate in his “Summer Schools’ article pub- 
lished last month was the suggestion that two, 
three, or four smaller summer schools might 
wisely consider combining, thus sharing the cost 
of instruction, administration, etc. In the ‘“An- 
nual Report of the Headmaster,” 1942-43, of 
Cate and Vosburg School, of Carpinteria, Cali- 
fornia, Mr. C. W. Cate describes | just such a co- 
operative undertaking by his school, Thacher, 
Los Alamos, Webb, Santa Barbara, and neigh- 
boring schools. Mr. F. Arnold Lejeune, co- 
director, reported: “The definite aim of the Sum- 
mer School was accomplished, in that almost 
every boy had achieved the purpose for which 
he came. An intangible benefit, but perhaps a 
broader one, was that teachers from different 
schools worked together and exchanged ideas, 
while boys from several independent schools dis- 
carded any sense of rivalry, and those from 
public schools had a valuable experience in 
meeting a new kind of education. In addition, 
attendance at the Summer School removed the 
sense of newness from those boys who came to 
the regular school for the first time in Sep- 
tember.” 





INDEPENDENT ScHOOLs USE THE RADIO 


Some independent schools now participate 
in two types of radio programs: one, the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air program; and two, a 
more diversified type of broadcast from local 
stations. The first of these two types of pro- 
grams, as it functions in the Philadelphia area, 
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was described in the February BuLtetin. 
then, Brooks, Belmont Hill, Browne and Nichols, 
Derby, Middlesex, and Rivers Schools, have par- 
ticipated in a Town Meeting program in the 
Boston area. The half-hour over Station WLAW, 

Lawrence, Thursday evening at eight o’clock 


Since 


(680 on your dial), which Phillips Academy, 
Andover, has been given the use of, an example 
of the second type of program, raises certain 
problems. 

Is the purpose of such a program to adver- 
tise the school? Or to instruct the Public? (If 
it is “to instruct,” the participants would do 
well to read “Professor on the Radio,” A¢lantic 
Monthly, April, 1943). Are problems of organ- 
ization, scheduling, planning, transportation, 
and rehearsal, so great that the value of the 
program to the school is impaired? 

The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing, of which President Conant is chairman, has 
completed some important investigations into 
the use of audio aids. (See Professor Rulon’s 
analysis of ecordings in the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review for January, and earlier issues.) 
One of the reports of the Committee is called 
“Local Broadcasts to Schools.” It deals with 
many of the problems noted above. 

One important conclusion is: It is often wiser 
for a school to make transcriptions (recordings) 
for play back on the program. Such a practice 
not only solves problems of scheduling, planning, 

, but it also serves to present a “‘slice” of 
the normal life of the school, which, if the 
school be a good one, is as instructive as any 
program especially designed for the purpose of 
instructing. For evidence in support of this 
generalization I refer the reader to Professor 
Rulon’s researches. Briefly summarized, his 
results have shown that emotional attitudes are 
altered by the use of audio aids; and that fact 
content is more effectively conveyed by the use 
of textbooks, namely, through the eyes. 

I believe that a school with radio time has a 
remarkable opportunity. The station may be 
local, but what odds? Many national programs 
have started in local stations. Let us assume 
that the best way to use such radio time is to 
make recordings of school life to be later broad- 
cast. February graduation exercises, notable 
lectures, musical programs, descriptions of ath- 
letic contests, club meetings, house meetings, 
faculty in action, faculty in repose, class sessions, 
traditional occasions, dormitory meetings, — all 
these, and more, properly recorded would serve 
as a reference library for the planning of future 
radio programs. 





This procedure would solve a serious prob- 
lem in program- planning: Plenty of ideas to 
start out with, fewer and fewer as the initial 
ideas are used up. 

—Cuar-es R. Morris, 

Chairman Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
New England Association of Teachers of English. 


In order to make the Radio course at Mc- 
Donogh School as practical as possible a group 
of boys have organized themselves into the 
“McDonogh Radio Service,” which will do re- 
pair work on private radios. 





GuIDANCE AT PENN CHARTER 

An innovation in the Guidance classes at 
Penn Charter this year is a series of “tests” in 
which the boys rate themselves as to their abili- 
ties of various sorts, their interests and apti- 
tudes in different fields of life work and their 
physical, temperamental and personality quali- 
fications therefor. These self-ratings supple- 
ment the ratings given by the faculty and by 
more formal tests and give “two sides to the 
picture” when boys are being given help in 
attempting to make decisions as to careers. 
Often, they are also revealing when referred to 
during conferences with the parents. For this 
purpose, each boy’s self-evaluation is kept in 
his own individual folder in the office. 

Books on occupations, vocational talks by 
visitors to the School, and the boys’ own for- 
tuitous education provide a background for 
class discussions of the requirements of different 
careers and the opportunities for service therein. 
These are followed by individual conferences to 
help the boys to compare their own offerings 
with the situations they must meet, and thus 
to come to a general decision as to a line of life 
work. Next comes consideration of the colleges 
which offer courses that will help the boy to 
prepare himself for that work, and the entrance 
requirements for those courses at those colleges. 
Thus a decision is reached as to the subjects the 
boy should take. From these, an individual 
hand-picked schedule is made for each boy. His 
success is carefully followed up, and changes 
are made from time to time, as needed. This is 
one way in which Penn Charter is attempting 
to serve its boys and to demonstrate to its clien- 
tele the contribution that is made to education 
by independent schools. 


—Everetrt S. KELson, 
Director of Senior School. 
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Watcu For 

The Story of the Independent School, by Ernest 
Barrett Chamberlain, School Consultant, soon 
to be published by the American Book Com- 
pany. In preparing this two-hundred page 
study of the independent school Mr. Chamber- 
lain has had the advice and assistance of an ad- 
visory committee consisting of Dr. Charles C. 
Tillinghast, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys; Dr. Frank L. Boyden, Head- 
master of Deerfield Academy; Mr. W. L. W. 
Field, Chairman of the National Council of In- 
dependent Schools; The Very Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., President of Fordham University; 
Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Rustin 
McIntosh, Headmistress of the Brearley School; 
Dr. Norman B. Nash, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School; and Dr. Harold A. Nomer, Headmaster 
of Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long 
Island. 





East West Lectures 1n Boston 

The Greater Boston East-West Committee 
has arranged a series of five lectures on “The 
Chinese — Our Neighbors to the West.” Julius 
E. Warren, Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education, is Series Chairman, assisted by Miss 
Alice C. Jenckes, of the Winsor School, and Rev. 
William J. Daly. The lectures will be held at 
Boston Public Latin School Auditorium; films 
and exhibits will be shown from 4:15 to 4:45; 
lectures and discussion will be held from 4:45 to 
6:15. The lecture dates are March 30, Pearl S. 
Buck, author, 4” American Looks at the Chinese 
People; April 13, Lin Mousheng, Chinese author, 
A Chinese Looks at the World — His Attitudes and 
Viewpoints; April 27, Chan Wing-Tsit, educator, 
China’s Legacy — Its Cultural Heritage; May 4, 
James Yen, founder of mass education in China, 
China Faces the Future; May 11, Otto Klineberg, 
anthropologist, Developing Understanding of 
Oriental Peoples. The cost of the series is $2.00; 
all tickets are distributed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 





EXHIBITION OF STUDENT PAINTING 

Symbolic of the responsibility independent 
schools are feeling towards the continuance of the 
active training of youth in art, the First Exhibi- 
tion of Student Painting was opened on March 
10th at St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys, Washington, D. C., under the 
direction of Dean Stambaugh, Pennsylvania 


artist and member of the Faculty of St. Albans 
School. 

The exhibition contained fifty items, — 
thirty-three watercolors and seventeen oils, 
which were executed by students from the ages 
of thirteen to seventeen, and were framed and 
hung by the students themselves. Among the 
watercolors was Bates Littlehales’ ““Dead Tree,” 
which was previously shown in an exhibition of 
work by artists from Washington, Baltimore, 
and vicinity, held at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery. 





Avon To CLOSE 


The Board of Directors announces the resig- 
nation of the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler as Rector 
of The Avon School, to become effective at the 
close of the current academic year. The Direc- 
tors announce also that, because of wartime and 
other conditions, it does not seem practicable or 
possible to continue the school according to the 
complete design of the Founder. The Founda- 
tion, therefore, has determined to suspend the 
operation of the school after the end of the spring 
term, as a temporary measure and until world 
conditions so change as to make it possible for 
the school to carry out the ideals and purposes 
for which it has always stood. 

As of August first, Mr. Stabler will become 
Headmaster of Cranbrook School, in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 





Facutty Notes aND CHANGES 


The BuLtetin regrets to record the death 
of David Sage of Milton Academy, a member of 
the Academy faculty for twenty-seven years, 
who died suddenly in February after a heart 
attack. Mr. Sage was well known to the Second- 
ary Education Board membership. 

James V. Moffatt, author of “The Private 
School Library Does Its Part,” in The Library 
Fournal, assistant librarian and public relations 
director of Hill School, has left for active service 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Russell W. Davis, for seventeen years a 
member of the faculty of Shady Side Academy, 
has left to accept a position in the labor relations 
department of a Pittsburgh concern. 

Mr. Kennith Balsley, formerly a member of 
the Standing English Committee of the Secon- 
dary Education Board, has resigned from Epis- 
copal Academy, where he was head of the English 
Department, to undertake special war work. 

Mr. Arthur W. Cate, a former member of 
the Board of Review in French for the Secondary 
Board, and the delegate from Moses Brown at 
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most of the conferences, recently was honored 
upon the completion of twenty-five years of 
teaching at Moses Brown. 

The Rev. Walden Pell, 11, Headmaster of St. 


Andrew’s School, mentions the possibility of 
taking into school a loyal American boy of 
Japanese parentage from one of the rehabilita- 
tion camps. This has already been done by 
some Episcopal schools. 

He reports also, in a recent letter: 

“Our Business Manager, Mr. Cortlandt 
Schoonover, and the Head of our Classics De- 
partment, Mr. G. Coerte Voorhees, have taken 
commissions in the Navy as Ensign and Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) respectively, and are now stationed 
at Ft. Schuyler, New York. We have added to 
our faculty Mr. John A. Campbell, formerly of 
Keystone Junior College, and Mr. Homer Eco- 
nomos, formerly of Memorial High School, Mill- 
ville, N. J. Mrs. Katherine Schmolze has taken 
over much of Mr. Schoonover’s work in the 
office. 

Robert R. Reeve, Director of Music at the 
St. Louis Country Day School, has been ap- 
pointed by the President of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, to serve as Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee on School Music 
Curriculum, particularly that pertaining to pri- 
vate schools. The Music Educators National 
Conference is a department of the National 
Education Association of the United States. 
The president of this National Conference is 
Prof. L. B. Pitts of Columbia University. 
Others appointed to serve on this committee are 
Glenn H. Woods, of the Cranbrook School and 
Leonard Elsmith of Buckley School. 





News IN GENERAL 
egy Boy,” by John Boruff, Blair Aca- 


demy, 1928, is a new play recently opened in 
New York. It is based on life at Blair; in fact, 
the school was solicited for help in getting local 
color. Mr. Charles M. Rice, head of the De- 
partment of English at Choate School, is also 
active on Broadway. He has completed nego- 
tiations for the production of a new comedy, 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat.” It is to be pro- 
duced by William A. Brady. This play also has 
a school as its locale, but the author denies that 
Choate is the school. 





In November, Haverford suffered a serious 
loss by fire when the main boarding building 
was damaged. After careful consideration, the 
Board of Directors determined not to recondi- 
tion the building for boarding students, and, 





although the boarding department now numbers 
47 boys out of a total enrollment of 489, the 
boarding department will be gradually curtailed 
and finally discontinued. 


With the appointment of Mr. Henry Russell 
the Trustees of Kent School have broken with 
established custom. Mr. Russell is the first 
alumnus to be appointed to the Board. Here- 
tofore, the trustees have all been members of 
the “Order of the Holy Cross,” an Episcopal 
Monastic order of which Father Sill, and his 
successor, Father Chalmers, are both members. 





The combined voices of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, St. Albans School, and the 
Cathedral choir participated in a world-wide 
broadcast of a Christmas carol service on Tues- 
day, December 7. It was recorded by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, to be rebroadcast 
over short and long wave radio during the 
Christmas season. 





At the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Riverdale Country School, held at the Yale Club 
on December 22, the school medal, emblematic of 
faithful and meritorious service, was presented 
to Daniel Earl Gardner, assistant headmaster, 
in recognition of his twenty-five years with the 
school. 





The F. Matthias Alexander Technique is 
now being applied in a class at the Media 
Friends’ School, Media, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Philomene Dailey has been in charge of the 
class, under the supervision of Mr. A. R. Alex- 
ander. 

The training course for teachers of the Alex- 
ander Technique is now being held in Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, under the direction of Mr. 
A. R. Alexander. Enrolled in the course at 
present are the following: Philomene Dailey, 
Media Friends’ School; Dorothy Davidson, 
Germantown Friends School; Esther L. Duke, 
Co-ordinator of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting 
Schools, Philadelphia; Richard Gummere, Jr., 
formerly of Andover and Milton Academy; 
Frank Pierce Jones, Brown University, on leave 
of absence; Alice Kirk, Media Friends’ School; 
Jane McGownd, University of Washington, on 
leave of absence; Alison Morris. 





Earning to give is a principle at Riverdale 
Country School, through which the students 
have recently presented to the National War 
Fund $800.00 and to “the Neediest,’”’ $200.00. 
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Means include a Fair conducted by the Girls’ 
School, two dramatic performances, in which 
students of the Boys’, Girls’, and Neighborhood 
Schools took part, and magazine subscriptions 
and renewals, through which commissions are 
earned. In addition, the War Chest and the 
War Board accumulate funds for distribution 
through volunteer weekly giving from a student’s 
own allowance. 

During the Fourth War Loan drive students 
in many schools were active in getting pledges 
and making sales. At Vermont Academy the 
students of the school canvassed the entire 
village of Saxton’s River. 








In September, 1944, an Eighth Grade will be 
added to Dexter School. 





On February 1, 1943, Allen-Stevenson School 
was handed over to a Board of Trustees com- 
posed of friends of the school, under the tem- 
porary name of The Allen-Stevenson School 
Foundation. Effective January 6, 1944, a char- 
ter was granted by the New York State Board of 
Regents, and the official name is The Allen- 
Stevenson School. Officers and personnel are 
unchanged. 





The New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers, launched in December, 1943, 
is an amalgamation of two older societies, the 
New England History Teachers Association and 
the New England Council for the Social Studies. 
The society is affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. It draws its members 
from all the New England States, from the vari- 
ous branches of the social studies, and from 
teachers from all educational levels. It aims to 
provide opportunity for a greater community of 
interest and interchange of ideas than has 
hitherto existed among teachers of social studies. 

The spring meeting of the association will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on May 6. 
The General Topic will be Labor. The tentative 
program is as follows: 


10.00 A.M. Business meeting. Probable topics for 
discussion: increasing the services and membership 
of the association. 


11.00 A.M. A discussion by representatives of man- 
agement, organized labor, and government of the 
topic: “What should be the role of government in 
government-labor relations in peacetime?” Two 
speakers have already accepted: Mr. William Den- 
nison, President of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, and Mr. Joseph Salerno, President of the 
Massachusetts State C.1.0. 





1.00 P.M. Luncheon meeting. Speaker: Mr. Mark 
Starr, Educational Director of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Topic: “Labor 
and the Schools.” 


The association has inaugurated a small 
quarterly magazine, The New England Social 
Studies Bulletin, the editor of which is Mr. Victor 
E. Pitkin, 28 Glen Road, Reading, Mass. This 
magazine provides members with news, book 
notes, information about free materials available 
to teachers, short articles, shop talk, and an op- 
portunity for them to find outlet in print for 
their ideas. 

The New England Association has sponsored, 
publicized, and to a greater or less degree helped 
to organize programs of the following organiza- 
tions: The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Junior Town Meeting of the Air, the 
East-West Association, the Boston University 
Institute on Post-War Problems, the Harvard 
Teachers Association. 

Membership in the New England Association 
alone (including subscription to The New Eng- 
land Social Studies Bulletin) is $1.00. Member- 
ship in the New England Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies (includ- 
ing subscriptions to The New England Social 
Studies Bulletin and Social Education) is $3.75. 

Officers are: President, Henry W. Bragdon, 
Brooks School; Vice-President, Mildred Ellis, 
Framingham High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kenneth Bernard, Registrar, Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. For further information, 
write to Mr. Bernard. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
mem schools. They include both old and new 

ooks, and titles are classified according to type. 

Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 5c 
Favorite Books: \ non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of ) member price ....... 12c 
Favorite Books: non-member price... .15c 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, The Laurel School 


INTEREST IN FoREIGN AFFAIRS AND 
Wor tp CITIZENSHIP 


Walnut Hill School has a large student mem- 
bership in the Boston branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the Saturday luncheon 
discussions at the Copley Plaza Hotel have been 
very popular with the students this year. At a 
student conference of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion held in Boston in December, the school was 
represented by about forty girls who attended 
the different group meetings and the luncheon 
following. The group of student members of 
the Foreign Policy Association has organized at 
school as a Foreign Policy Club, and holds in- 
formal forum meetings, usually after dinner in 
the living room, where the girls present and dis- 
cuss various current problems. 

The whole school hears the headlines of the 
day presented each evening at dinner by one of 
the students, and weekly talks given at morn- 


ing prayers by members of the history depart- 
ment. 





At the Mary C. Wheeler School, Professor 
Gaetano Salvemini, lecturer at Harvard, spoke 
to the school in November on the problems of 
Italy. He explained the disintegration of the 
Italian army, the loss of power by Mussolini 
and the King when the allies landed their troops, 
and the evils that may result from the present 
new dictatorship. He believes we must give 
Italy’s national leaders an opportunity to lead 
the people in the democratic way of life. 

Dr. Walter Kotschnig, of Smith College, 
spoke about the World Students’ Service Fund, 
which enables boys of school and college age to 
get an education while in prison or concentra- 
tion camps. Through the Red Cross, it sends 
books, paper and pencils to boys in German 
camps. Students have been able to take ex- 
aminations and get a college degree in this way. 
Dr. Kotschnig, one of the leaders of the World 
Students’ Service Fund, benefited greatly by its 
generosity during the First World War when he 
was a student in Austria. 





This year Abbot Academy has inaugurated, 
in connection with the Practical Service Groups 
that meet each Wednesday evening, a series of 
monthly discussions of post-war problems. The 
girls assemble, as for the practical work, with 
different Faculty leaders, but First Aid, Nutri- 


tion, Mechanical Drawing, Airplane study, Child 
Care, Surgical Dressings and Knitting and Sew- 
ing — all give place for one evening each month 
to an attempt to realize some of the problems 
of the country that are being considered for 
that month by the whole school. Outside lec- 
tures in relation to the topics under discussion 
are planned, so that the interest roused in the 
smaller groups carries over, as is evidenced in the 
lively question period that follows the lecture. 
For example, when Russia was the focus of in- 
terest, the lecture was by Lydia Nadjena on 
“The Land and the People Behind the Russian 
Front”; when Germany and its assumption of 
race superiority was the topic, the discussion was 
preceded by a lecture on Anthropology, given 
by Mr. Ripley Bullen, of Phillips Academy. 

This was followed some weeks later by a talk on 
international problems by Mrs. Vera Micheles 
Dean, Research Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, in which she gave particular atten- 
tion to contemporary problems having to do 
with Russia and Germany. 

At a Vesper Service in January directly 
after Mrs. Dean’s presentation of the need for 
international tolerance, a practical demonstra- 
tion of the possible harmonious working to- 
gether of people of different faiths was given 
when three speakers — a Jesuit priest, a Protes- 
tant, and a Rabbi, — under the chairmanship of 
J. L. McCorison, Jr., of The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, roused much inter- 
est as each in turn addressed the school and 
answered questions. 

In connection with the February topic of 
China, the speaker is to be Mr. Lin Liang-mo, 
formerly a morale officer of the Chinese Army; 
in March, Mr. Michael Dorizas, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will speak on ‘““The Chang- 
ing East’’; and in April, Professor Carl Fried- 
rich, of Harvard University, will address the 
school on plans for peaceful world organization. 

Eager anticipation of these discussions is 
heightened by maps, charts, pictures, articles 
and pamphlets collected by the School Librarian, 
and attractively displayed, together with lists 
of books and other pertinent reading material. 





On November 12, Senora Isabel de Palencia 
spoke to the Dana Hall and Pine Manor students 
in Bardwell Auditorium on ““The World Today.” 
Senora de Palencia was Minister from Spain to 
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Sweden from 1936 to 1939 and is author of the 
autobiography, J Must Have Liberty. Previous 
to 1936, she was a member of the Spanish Par- 
liament and also a delegate to the League of 
Nations Assembly and the International Labor 
Office in Geneva. She and her family are nov 
exiles in Mexico. Dr. Howard Thurman, Dean 
of the Chapel at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressed the World Affairs Club on 
interracial problems on November 21. And in 
the winter term Dr. Herbert J. Gezork, Assis- 
tant Professor of Biblical History at Wellesley 
College, spoke to Dana Hall students on post- 
war problems in regard to Germany. The past 
summer Dr. Gezork was a de legate to the im- 
portant peace aims conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches which was held in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. He was recently asked by the 
War Department to lecture on Germany at 
Boston University under the training program 
for AMGOT. 


At St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey, the class in American History has been 
engaged in a series of round table discussions on 
such subjects as inflation, taxation, and pressure 
groups. They plan to proceed to the considera- 
tion of Japanese-American relations, the refugee 
problems, and the post- -war ; world. 


Many of the sadenen:s at _— School are 
members of the Junior Council of the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, and delegates join 
with those of other schools, both public and 
private, in planning the student meetings. In 
the Junior Council, two hundred boys and girls 
from the city schools have an opportunity to 
hear local speakers and to ask them questions. 
At one such meeting, a negro lawyer and a sociol- 
ogist discussed the Negro question; at another, 
a round table on the post-war world tried to 
answer the searching questions sent in by the 
member schools. 

kunps ror War Bonps AND RELIEF 

The absorbing interest at Tudor Hall, Indi- 
anapolis, during the winter term was the prepa- 
ration for an Allied Nations Festival, held 
February 19, 1944, from 3:00 to 10:00 P.M. 
This all-school educational project was planned 
as a means of contribution to the war effort. 

[In booths representing allied countries ar- 
ticles typical of each nation and books relating 
to it were offered for sale. Some of these items 
were secured from the relief headquarters of the 
various countries, to be sold for them; others 


were made or donated by 
patrons, and friends of the school, to increase the 
sum that Tudor Hall was able to contribute 


students, faculty, 


to the relief funds of allied nations and to Na- 
tional War Relief. 

The entire Upper School was organized into 
national committees, consisting of a faculty 
sponsor, student chairman, and members chosen 
according to their special interests and talents. 
Each committee contained students from the 
art department, since the decoration of booths, 
designing of handmade articles, and of posters, 
and lettering of signs and price tags, logically 
belong in this field. All committee members 
shared in the study of research mate veal assem- 
bled by the school librarian, in handwork, and 
in the selling of merchandise and management 
of the booth on the day of the Festival. Lower 
School classes were included in the committees 
of nations about which their particular groups 
were studying. 

Some of the booths sponsored extra money- 
making activities, such as fortune-telling, and a 
Greek oracle. The Student Government Asso- 
ciation and «04 Red Cross chapter managed 
a White Elephant sale (made up of donations), 
a game room, owe a Defense Stamp booth. All 
booths sold articles of food representative of the 
particular country, as well as popular American 
delicacies. Members of the Parents’ Association 
assisted in all activities on the Festival day. 

The small fee charged for admission also ad- 
mitted patrons to a doll show, and to several 
short entertainments, presented by the dramatic 
and music departments. These features in- 
cluded a Chinese play and song, a medieval 
play, Australian, Russian, Norwegian, Dutch, 
and Mexican folk songs and dances. Individual 
attractions, such as French songs, the British 
national anthem, and the dancing of the High- 
land Fling, were offered in front of the related 
booths. 

War Stamps and bende hawe been sold once 
a week for three years at The Louisville Collegi- 
ate School, and the sale has been consistently 
good. However, the Student Defense Commit- 
tee, inspired by the nation-wide Fourth War 
Bond Drive, felt they wanted Collegiate to 
reach an even higher goal. 

Permission was granted to the girls on the 
committee to present their case to the school in 
an assembly period, and the high light of the 
program was an auction sale of their services. 
One member, arrayed in starched apron and cap 
and holding a feather duster in her hand, offered 
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to clean out and dust every day for a week the 
locker of the girl who would buy the largest 


number of war stamps. The bidding started at 
twenty-five cents, and particularly lazy mem- 
bers of the school bid higher and higher until 
the auctioneer announced, “Gone — for three 
dollars and seventy-five cents.”” The laundry 
situation being what it is, the offer to wash and 
iron a gym suit proved to be especially attrac- 
tive. The faculty were perhaps most delighted 
to witness the interest shown in the offer to 
clean saddle shoes, and they hope that it re- 
flected an intention on the part of the student 
body to appear in cleaner shoes! The climax of 
the sale was the appearance of one member of 
the committee on the stage with a bundle 
wrapped in a bath towel. As she pulled back 
the towel out leapt a beautiful young Scottie, 
fresh from a most invigorating bath. The pros- 
pect of having one’s own dog look like that made 
the bidding heavy and exciting. A Senior finally 
won out with her purchase of a $25 Bond. The 
audience applauded enthusiastically, although 
the Defense Committee groaned, for that 
Senior’s dog is a particularly large and ferocious 
Great Dane. 

Of course the idea of the auction sale for 
bonds is not new, but it did prove very success- 
ful at Collegiate, and the enthusiasm and in- 
terest aroused have boosted most hearteningly 
the sale of defense stamps and bonds. 


As in other recent years, Abbot Academy 
plans to have on May 6 (the 115th anniversary 
of the opening of the school) an entertainment 
and Bazaar, the proceeds of which will go to 
some war relief organization. Approximately 
a thousand dollars has been realized in each of 
the past three years. One year the British War 
Relief Society received all the proceeds, and last 
year the United Nations Relief Fund. This 
year it is probable that the object will be the 
World Student Service Fund. 





Stupy oF CoMMUNITY PROBLEMS AT THE 
HartTRIDGE SCHOOL 

The course in Public Health at the Hart- 
ridge School is an answer to the need for some 
sort of community study for the girl in the gen- 
eral course. Originally planned as a study of 
community problems from the health angle 
alone, it seemed desirable to augment the sub- 
ject matter with some human physiology, and 
hygiene, as many of the girls in the course have 
had little previous training in the biological sci- 





ences. The usual plan of attack has been to 
study the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of 
each system in the body, and then to follow this 
with work on community health problems re- 
lated to this system. For example, following 
the study of the digestive system the course 
branches out into nutrition, food adulteration, 
low-cost diets, milk, milk-borne diseases, water 
and its purification, etc. The intention was to 
supplement the class work with field trips to 
the Board of Health, the Visiting Nurses, the 
Day Nursery, the Sewage Disposal Plant, etc., 
but the transportation situation has made this 
exceedingly difficult. Since the course was not 
instituted as a wartime measure, the field trips 
can become a more regular feature in the future. 
Each year before beginning the work as out- 
lined above a period has been devoted to a 
study of Plainfield —her population groups, in- 
dustries, history, etc. Each girl has made a map 
upon w hich she has located ev ery agency which 
affects in any way the health of the community. 

The introductory material has also included the 
history of the public health movement and some 
general considerations of the administration of 
this work by private and government agencies. 
Now in its third year, the course would seem to 
have proved worthwhile in its original objectives. 
A desirable side effect has been its acceptance 
not only for college entrance credit in science 
but also for exemption from freshman college 
hygiene. Still another group to benefit has 
been that going into nursing, as the course has 
been reported to have supplied them with much 
valuable background material. 


INTERESTING Projects IN AMERICAN 
History Courses 

At Walnut Hill School, field trips in history 
are proving increasingly worth while. On sev- 
eral Saturday mornings in the fall, small groupe 
of girls took walking trips around old Boston, 
stopping for study of the old State House, the 
Revere house, and the Old North Church, and 
then for a typical, and by that time much- 
needed, Boston lobster dinner. Last year Ameri- 
can history classes visited the sessions of the 
Massachusetts General Court, through the cour- 
tesy of our local representative, and heard some 
interesting debates. A study of government 
“comes to life’ during such a visit. The de- 
bates of the Constitutional Convention have 
been studied in dramatic form by the Ameri- 
can history classes this year, each student repre- 
senting one of the “founding fathers,” and for 
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several days carrying on the discussions some- 
what in prepared talks, and ev en more in spon- 
taneous repartee. A movie, “Servant of the 
People,” shown at the same time was of special 
interest, as it deals with the same period of 
history. 





The purpose of the Laurel School history 
curriculum is to start the student toward world 
citizenship and toward taking her place in a 
democracy. Required American History in the 





senior year follows a background of world his- 
tory in the 8th, 9th and 10th grade courses, and 
is a combined history, government, and current 
problems study. Classroom discussion has been 
greatly enriched by Assembly talks by professors 
from Western Reserve University and Cleveland 
newspaper men who are specialists in current 
events. Irina Khrakroff visited the school for 
several days, and directed the history class in a 
study of Russia and the relations between Russia 
and the United States. 





THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD’S BOOKLISTS 
A Report 


The circulation of the Booklists for the past 
year is as follows: 


Junior List 
Distributed to member schools: 2748 copies (360 free) 
Sold to non-members: 258 copies 
3006 


Senior List 


Distributed to member schools: (384 free) 


2985 copies 
Sold to non-members: 


434 


The Junior Booklist shows a gain of circula- 
tion since the preceding year of 26 copies; the 
Senior List a loss of 482 copies. This year’s 
figures were compiled in December, however, 
and last year’s in February; so that it is probable 
that the sales figures for this year are actually 
higher than here reported. 


The Booklist Committees announce with re- 
gret the resignations of Miss Katherine E. Dob- 
son, of Germantown Friends School; Mr. Frank 
B. Hines, of Hawken School; and Miss Elizabeth 
Fry, of Westover School, the latter being oc- 
cupied for the current year with a project of the 
Friends’ Service Committee in New York. The 


following new reviewers have been appointed: 
to the Senior Committee, Miss Esther Millett, of 
Westover School; to the Funior Committee, Mrs. 
W. Huntington Thompson, of Rectory School, 


Miss Ethel M. Whitson, of Friends’ Select 
School, and Mr. Donald Frothingham, of Fenn 
School. 


The Booklist Committees plan to issue the 
1944-1945 Booklists in April. We urge you to 
order as many copies of each List as you can 
possibly use. Sample copies will be distributed 
ahead of time to all member schools. 


If you have any suggestions as to how the 
usefulness of the present Booklists might be in- 
creased, please let us have them. 


—Harrison L. Reinke, Executive Chairman 
Booklist Committees, 
Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 








The long awaited article on independent 
secondary schools for boys will appear in the May 
issue of Fortune MaGazine. 
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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, February 26, the Secondary 
Education Board held its Nineteenth Annual 
Conference at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. The subject of the Conference was “Ed- 
ucation for the Postwar World.” Over 700 dele- 
gates registered for the meetings, the largest 
number ever to attend a Board Conference. 

During the morning four section meetings 
(Latin, Mathematics, Primary School, and Re- 
ligion) were scheduled, followed by a General 
Meeting at 11.15. First to speak in the General 
Meeting was Major Arthur Howe, of the Ameri- 
can Field Service. Mr. Ernest B. Chamberlain 
then reported on his study of the independent 
school, soon to appear in book form as The Story 
of the Independent School, published by the 
American Book Company. (Dr. Charles Tilling- 
hast, Principal of the Horace Mann School for 
Boys and Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
which supervised Mr. Chamberlain’s study, was 
to have presented the report, but at the last 
moment ill health prevented him from attending 
the meeting.) 

The main speaker was Quincy Howe, writer 
and commentator. Mr. Howe’s subject was 
“The Independent School in the Post-war 
World.” After brief consideration of the pre- 
war school, he concluded that the virtues of the 
independent school far outweigh its drawbacks. 
Its curriculum has variety, and the schools 
themselves are varied: there are many types for 
many different types of boys. The independent 
school, said Mr. Howe, gives its pupils a sense 
of values which they may accept or react against. 
But the best thing it can give is a definite, firm 
religious training. This the public schools do 
not, and cannot be allowed to give, for church 
and state must be kept separate. 

Looking ahead to the post-war school, Mr. 
Howe expressed the bisliel thet what the psy- 
chiatrists are learning in this war (not only on 
the battlefield but also in studying the difficul- 
ties so many young Americans are experiencing 
in adjusting themselves to Army life) will be a 
great help to schools. He thinks, too, that edu- 
cators will no longer have to worry about how 
boys can be brought into contact with contem- 
poraries of other backgrounds. National serv- 
ice, which is very likely after the war, will take 
care of that. The post-war independent school 
will be called upon to train leaders. It was Mr. 
Howe’s feeling that the spread of federal power 
is inevitable, and that it will make the inde- 


pendent school more necessary than ever. In 
the post-war world the family will become more 
and more a place where education is carried on. 
After all, education really begins there; intellec- 
tual interests are developed in the home. Post- 
war schools will insist that parents share in the 
education of their children and will teach them 
how to do so. Parents will not be allowed, as 
now, to turn the whole task over to the schools. 





At one o’clock 451 delegates assembled for 
luncheon. First on the program was Mr. James 
M. Hubball, Associate Director of the Buckley 
School, who welcomed the delegates to New York 
in behalf of the local member schools. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Arthur S. Roberts, then read his inspiring re- 
port, which will be published in full in the 
Annual Report for 1943. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll, of the British 
Embassy, was the chief speaker of the luncheon 
program. His stirring and beautifully worded 
address on ““The Humanities and the Future’”’ 
was warmly acclaimed by his large audience. 

Professor Nicoll took as his “text” the fol- 
lowing dialogue: 

Girl Student: “Oh, Professor, I suppose you have read 
Gone with the Wind? No?  That’s 
strange. It’s been out six weeks.” 

Professor: “I suppose you have read Dante’s 
Divine Comedy? No? That’s strange. 
It’s been out six hundred years. 


A good deal of modern thinking, said Pro- 
fessor Nicoll, seems to be that this 1s a time for 
science not for the humanities; that Shakespeare 
wrote from the semi-feudal environment of the 
Elizabethan age and has nothing now to offer 
us, who live at the very beginning of a scientific 
age. Professor Nicoll proposed, in his talk, to 
present the diametrically opposite point of view. 

Twenty years ago, he went on, in an effort 
to remedy the ills of civilization, emphasis was 
put on political collaboration. Today the em- 
phasis is on economic collaboration. But the 
real problem before our civilization is neither 
political nor economic but aesthetic. A man 
gazing at some machinery in a factory in Ger- 
many once remarked, “More and more we lose 
power to think and our actions become auto- 
matic.” The man was Adolf Hitler, who saw 
how to turn to his own advantage the tendency 
which he observed. Ours is the problem of find- 
ing some means of employing leisure so as to 
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bring about balanced human beings. 
means lies in the study of aesthetics. 

What is it that art and the humanities have 
to offer to the individual? A sense of beauty, 
with order, balance, rhythm, producing 4 sense 
of well being. (The use of music in factories 
may be cited as a crude manifestation of this.) 
And this sense of well being is no mere temporary 
thing: it has staying power. This, then, is the 
first social quality derived from art and the 
humanities, this sense of well being. (“Art has 
been integral with the pattern of life.”) Second, 
since the artist is a man of peculiar sensitivity, 
with two supreme gifts, the gift of the seeing 
eye and the gift of expression, he continually 
enriches our experience. (The ordinary person, 
having seen Grant Wood’s canvasses, looks at 
the Middle West with keener perception.) The 
third contribution is power in the matter of com- 
munication. Everything depends in a social 
community, especially in a democracy, on the 
ability to convey feelings, and there is a need 
for a form of communication which falls within 
the aesthetic. The difference between the two 
forms of communication, the direct and the 
aesthetic, may be seen by comparing a certain 
editor’s emendation of some lines from 4s You 
Like It with Shakespeare’s own wording. Think- 
ing to remedy an inaccurate text, the editor 
changed the lines, “Finds tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, Sermons in stones” to 
read “Finds leaves in trees, stones in the running 
brooks, Philosophy in books.” 

There is no possible way that persons of one 
country can know the spirit of another country 
except through its literature and art and music. 
In addition, therefore, to the three qualities 
mentioned, essential social arguments, there is 
the further argument in favor of a study of the 
humanities, that no human culture can hope to 
flourish or even exist if its sense of values is 
allowed to die. Otherwise men become cynical, 
selfish, ruthless. Or, more commonly, they seize 
upon anything which seems to offer a support, 
because they are afraid of themselves. ‘They 
develop a perverted religion. Naziism is not a 
new social philosophy but a perverted religion. 
If we allow a similar chaos to develop, we shall 
be leading our pupils in the direction where 
they may grasp at something evil. The humani- 
ties give a sense of values. You do not judge 
art and literature in material terms. 

In science one thing is built upon another. 
The development is progressive, and even the 
most ordinary scientist of today knows more 
than the greatest scientists of the past. In 


The only 





is not 
The writings 
of a present-day dramatist, however brilliant, 
do not supplant the plays of Shakespeare. 


literature each work exists for itself, 
thrown aside by later creations. 


Immediately after the luncheon meeting four 
more section meetings were scheduled (English, 
Librarians, Modern Languages, Science, and 
Social Studies). By 4.45 P.M., the Conference 
was officially over. 

The minutes of all section meetings, as well 
as the reports of the Board’s officers, will appear 
in the Annual Report, which will be issued later 
this spring. Copies will be sent to all member 
schools, as well as to all delegates who registered 
at the Conference. 





EvLecteD To Executive CoMMITreE 

At the Annual Conference, Mr. Arthur S. 
Roberts, of St. George’s School, was unani- 
mously re-elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for a three-year term. The two 
Representatives-at-Large elected for 1944-1945 
are: Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow, Headmistress 
of the Chapin School, and Mr. Samuel S. Bart- 
lett, Headmaster of South Kent School. 


New MEMBER SCHOOLS 

The Executive Committee takes pleasure in 
announcing the recent election to membership 
in the Secondary Education Board of the follow- 
ing schools: 

Anoakia-Flintridge School, Arcadia, Calif. 

Calvert School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Holderness School for Boys, Plymouth, N. H. 

Holmquist School, New Hope, Pa 

Kendall Hall School, Peterborough, N. H. 

Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


The Lancaster Country Day School, 
caster, Pa. 


Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 
St. Michael’s School, Newport, R. I. 
St. Thomas Choir School, New York City 


Lan- 


SumMMER Work Carp 

Schools which have summer sessions or sum- 
mer work camps are faced with a real problem 
in the manpower shortage. It has been sug- 
gested that the Board can be of help to these 
schools by acting as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning teachers who will be free 
during the summer. 
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Some men who have been declared essential 
by their draft boards teach in schools which 


have no summer term. Yet the fact that they 
are considered “essential” really obligates them 
to spend their summers usefully. Some men 
who have been deferred for other reasons are 
available in the summer, too; and there is the 
possibility, especially in the case of camps, of 
openings for husbands and wives, and for 
women teachers. 

The Board proposes to have printed a supply 
of 3x5 cards which can be distributed among 
the faculties of its schools, filled out, and re- 
turned to this office for filing. The Board, of 
course, would not be recommending these people; 
it would be recording the fact of their avail- 
ability. 

The success of this undertaking will depend 
entirely upon the prompt co-operation of the 
interested schools. Each school that wishes to 





take part should order, as soon as possible, the 
number of cards it needs for its faculty. 


EXAMINATION ProGRamM For 1944 

On March 13, the first mimeographed forms 
connected with the 1944 examination program 
were mailed to all member schools. Those 
planning to use the examinations for any pur- 
pose on or after the scheduled dates, May 31 
and June 1, should return Form 1, properly 
filled out, by April 8, or earlier if possible. Com- 
plete information concerning the examinations 
and the examination program is contained in the 
Definition of Requirements for 1944. 

Non-member schools may not use the 1944 
examinations until after July 1, except upon 
payment of a four-dollar fee for each candidate 
who takes one or more of the tests. No school 
may use the examinations in advance of the 
regular dates. 


WE RECOMMEND 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Recently a friend of Carter Davidson forecast 
to him the end of coeducation at the college 
level. Mr. Davidson provokes admiring wonder 
by quoting his friend’s remark to the extent of 
fourteen printed lines. Either he has a Bos- 
wellian notebook or a most retentive memory. 
The whole article, Has the War Doomed Coedu- 
cation? (S.&S. Jan. 29) i Is written in a gener- 
ous and spacious manner. “All m y experience, 


he says (without specification), “has been di- 
rectly in contrast to these opinions.” Then he 
examines the “facts.” In “‘many colleges” 


(still unspecified) he finds the girls adequately 
housed, adequately taught, and living in an at- 
mosphere electrified by the thrill of protecting 
our freedoms, where everyone free to choose is 
shamed into greater application in every field of 
endeavor. “Are the women disgruntled by this 
change? They love it.” He feels sure (for 
reasons unspecified) that “‘he speaks for college 
women” when he says that the present uniformed 
student body, both in classroom and at social 
functions, give as great satisfaction as the pre- 
war group. Moreover, he “‘has sufficient faith 
in the ideals and standards of conduct of college 
women to believe (they will not) lose their heads, 
hearts, and judgment.” And as to the men — 
“take a look at the happy smiles of the boys as 
they march past a group of coeds!” 


It would be nice if Mr. Davidson and Mir. 
Harlow could get together. Mr. Harlow is all 
against ivory towers and much concerned to 
institute a “searching study of our deficiencies 
and shortcomings.” Reply to Professor W hittle- 
sey (S. & S. Feb. 19). His chief preoccupation 
is to develop adequate public relations, but he 
is very firm about the need for institutions of 
higher learning to do plenty of preliminary work 
putting their own houses in order. 

The attitude taken by Leon Nordau is im- 
plicit in his title, The School: Mountain in Labor 
(S. & S. Feb. 19). The article, closely reasoned 
and closely written, should be read in full. In 
general, his thesis is that no instructor is worth 
his job unless he first and constantly teaches 
himself “‘more conscious insight into cause and 
effect, built upon the foundation of self-knowl- 
edge.”’ He finds that too many teachers, easily 
discouraged in their best endeavors, resort to 
such vulgar strong waters as competitive stimu- 
lus, encouragement of excited hero worship, and 
substitution of dramatic tales of external per- 
sonality for real understanding of men of pene- 
trating wit. And while they thus show the path 
backward to savagery, they trust to exhortation 
to urge the student on to reason and humanity. 

In its insistence that mere knowledge is a 
sad substitute for ‘ ‘wisdom, intelligence, under- 
standing and judgment,” Robert W hithington’s 
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Acceleration (S. & S. Jan. 15) develops much the 
same theme. His immediate aim is more defin- 
ite. Admitting that acceleration meets immedi- 
ate needs, he points out how inadequate its 
products are to develop judgment and the ability 
to transmute knowledge into wisdom — to make 
man “‘more than a machine.” The peace effort 
needs maturity; and since we cannot hurry 
normal growth, we must refuse to regard acceler- 
ation as more than a necessary and temporary 
evil. 

There is plenty more reading, most of it 
commendably sensible, and some of it still ex- 
plaining why the state of historical information 
was such as it was found to be by the New York 
Times questionnaire. 

—Mary L. PunpDERson, 
Milton Academy Girls’ School, 
Milton, Mass. 





Tue CLaAssics 
Was Cicero an Agnostic? 

Mr. Haskell in his book, This Was Cicero, 
insists that Cicero was an agnostic. Under this 
term taken in a wide sense there is room for 
Cicero. The epithet agnostic applied to Cicero 
without any qualifications opens the door to 
misconception. Mr. Haskell has at least vir- 
tually added the qualifications by the kind of 
evidence he adduces. In his note on page 384 
he registers Professor Poteat’s dissent from his 
inclusion of Cicero among those who did not 
believe in immortality. 

The word agnostic was brought into English 
by Professor T. H. Huxley in the year 1869. 
As words go, it is a young word. Huxley under- 
stood an agnostic to be a person who regarded 
metaphysics as futile, or one who despaired of 
ever knowing or conceiving of the nature of the 
power manifested through phenomena. This 
word, like other words, has taken coloring from 
the channels of usage through which it has 
passed. The peculiar associations attaching to 
this word make it seem an unsuitable charac- 
terization of Cicero’s attitude toward ultimate 
truth. 

We have become accustomed to link agnos- 
ticism, in the case of writers at least, with opposi- 
tion to theism and conscious survival. Profes- 
sor Huxley, the coiner of the word, devoted 
himself to polemics against theism with an ani- 
mus never displayed by Cicero. Since Huxley’s 
time, agnostic authors have given the impres- 
sion of hostility against belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul. 


Notwithstanding his academic reservations, 
Cicero frequently argues with fervor in favor 
of those propositions which the agnostics of our 
times make vehement efforts to disprove. When 
the Roman philosopher presents both sides of 
these propositions, he seems to be testing the 
positive by the negative. For this procedure he 
had eminent example in Plato, in Cicero’s opin- 
ion the greatest of thinkers. Cicero’s sym- 
pathies clearly lean towards the positive side. 
Amid the mists of skepticism which he raises, his 
own will to believe reveals itself unmistakably. 

Some well-known philosophers have main- 
tained that in spite if ciadeaian doubts they 
still believed in the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul. Cicero’s text convinces 
me that he had the will to believe and tried to 
overcome his doubts. The will to believe is a 
very potent influence towards the mastering of 
doubts. Cicero discusses the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul with the spirit 
of a man who is friendly to these doctrines. In 
many modern books it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish between the agnostic and the out and 
out atheist. It seems to me that fideist is a 
better word for Cicero than agnostic. 

Paschal and Kant, men far removed from 
each other in time and philosophical position, 
may be classed as fideists. Paschal’s famous 
dictum: The heart has reasons which reason does 
not know, indicates an attempt to believe from 
sentiment what he thought philosophy could 
not demonstrate. Kant, after coming to the 
conclusion that speculative reason could not 
prove the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul, nevertheless taught that we should 
believe in God and immortality for practical 
reasons. Cicero may have been something of a 
Paschalian or a Kantian avant /a lettre. 

It can be said with truth that both Paschal 
and Kant were advocating a sort of agnosticism. 
This reminds us that agnosticism is a generic 
term and that one of its subdivisions is fideism. 
Keeping these distinctions in view allows us to 
see more clearly where Cicero stands in the his- 


tory of philosophy. = __p J. Dowwina, 


The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 


The English Fournal 
Mr. George Henry’s article, Toward the 
Teaching of Ideals, in the February issue, re- 
peats a number of ideas which have been ex- 
pressed before, but repeats them interestingly, 
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and with apt specific illustrations. The general 
thesis is that we too frequently deal with literary 
works without due consideration for their ap- 


plication to modern situations. Few of us, I 
take it, are anxious to deny the desirability of 
relating literature to living; some of us, how- 
ever, believe that it is possible to read about 
something understandingly without having pre- 
viously experienced it: that vicarious experience 
is a very real part of living. Mr. Henry, it is 
refreshing to see, does not swallow the “‘experi- 
ence” theory whole; he says, “Yet I do not go 
all the way with those who measure the worth 
of a classroom by its exactness to the conditions 
of ‘real life,’ for ‘real life’ is not an automatic 
teacher.” And again, “The “experience curricu- 
lum,’ recognizing that ideas need a complement 
— activity —revolutionized the English class- 
room with salutary effect; but more often this 
activity had a make-believe character that pupils 
indulgently accepted, conscious of its ‘play’ 
aspect in contrast to the seriousness of ‘work’.” 
And his specific suggestions as to the approach 
to such works as “The Prisoner of Chillon” and 
Macaulay’s “Essay on Johnson” seem to me 
interesting and valuable. 

In the same issue, Mr. Paul Chancellor’s 
essay, What Songs Has America? contains much 
that is of value, both by way of information and 
by way of suggestion. Mr. Chancellor covers a 
tremendous territory in the field of American 
song, old and new, native and alien in its origin. 
“To make our folk-music picture all-inclusive,” 
he says, “‘we must go back over many traditions: 
the Anglo-Celtic, Spanish colonial, and Afro- 
American, with an eye to the Indian, especially 
in the future.””’ Mr. Chancellor does go back 
over these traditions; and, in addition to dis- 
cussing the songs themselves, he devotes a very 
considerable section to the best recordings of 
them. 

The leading article in the March issue, Who 
Are Our Favorite Nineteenth-Century Authors? by 
Mr. Gorham Munson, reveals facts which seem 
surprising. Based on a survey by Miss Mary 
Barrett, carried out in 1943, the article tells us 
that the works which seems to have achieved 
spontaneous popularity, without particular bene- 
fit of critical fanfare, or of impetus from Holly- 
wood, are Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and the novels 
of Anthony Trollope. With regard to this re- 
sult, Mr. Munson concludes as follows: 

A taste that in our times likes Whitman, Bellamy, 
and Trollope is a sound taste, and the circumstances 
surrounding these three preferences show that it is an 





uncorrupted and naturally good taste. We want our 
faith in democracy chanted and sung by a bard; we 
want our concern for social reform lifted to an imagin- 
ative plane; we want our realism saturated with broad 
and warm feeling. In short, from the depths of our- 
selves we want literature. 


—Hvueu Kino Wricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville; N. J. 





LIBRARIES 


Apropos of “reading today for action to- 
morrow” and a literate approach to war and 
peace, this reviewer is enthusiastic about an 
address given in Philadelphia last February by 
Dr. Carl White, Director of Libraries at Colum- 
bia University. You will find it reprinted in the 
March 1 issue of Vira SPEECHES under the 
title: The Battle of Books; the force of published 
ideas in human history. it seems to me an ex- 
ceptionally able presentation of the subject from 
a historical, philosophical, and practical point 
of view. Without more comment I should like 
to quote here the concluding paragraph, in which 
matters are summed up with vigor: 


. . . The present analysis suggests that it would 
be stupid to underestimate the power or the potential 
public benefits of such intangible quantities as ideas, 
such abstractions as communication, such apparently 
lifeless, often sequestered, dust-gathering things as 
books. It suggests that a literate world would do 
well to make it a matter of conscious policy to put the 
battle of books to more direct, more constructive social 
uses than it has in the past or than it shows any 
thought-out intentions of doing in the future. It sug- 
gests that if we do so, if we go all out to wage the 
battle of books in the interests of nationwide or world- 
wide enlightenment, we shall have to find ways 
whereby the services of unofficial leaders who have so 
much to do in the long run with the thinking of literate 
people everywhere shall be better utilized by those 
official leaders whom we entrust with making decisions 
about our immediate future. It suggests that these 
services be utilized, not for the sake of the “guild of 
bookmen” and others professionally concerned with 
ideas, but for the sake of improved leadership methods 
and that, while the harried political leader has much 
to think about these days, he cannot brush off his 
long-range effectiveness on the ground that he is too 
busy with matters of immediate importance to think 
about it. It suggests that time is a factor; that once 
political leaders take over whose conception of world 
leadership accords intellectual leadership no real 
standing, we shall have missed the bus; that the time 
to plan tomorrow’s intellectual services is before the 
shooting stops; that once a world made plastic by 
military force is allowed to harden unresponsively 
through lack of the best leadership methods we can 
devise, we may find ourselves, like Swift’s foolish 
Moderns on Parnassus, faced with a granite-like situ- 
ation against which we shall break our tools and our 
hearts without success. 
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The implications herein for independent 
schools, the self-styled builders of leadership, 
are not hard to see. Nor is it doubtful that 
good school libraries can do, and are doing, much 
to make less rare the type of boy or girl who 
reads enough about world problems to be inter- 
ested in them, who is literate enough to realize 
how his or her life is caught up in them, wide- 
awake enough to feel some sense of responsi- 
bility toward society. Upon the school library, 
too, falls the task of habituating boys and girls 
to continuing use of the tools of intellectual 
leadership books and libraries long 
after school education is over. 


Norman Cousin’s provocative paper in the 
February A. L. A. BULLETIN is stirring up a 
good deal of healthy action and reaction. His 
six books “which are needed by America more 
than any other six books I might be able to 
name” are not for all your gentler readers, nor 
is any of them of this age, as Fern Long com- 
ments in her discussion of the paper, adding six 
recent books of her own choice. Paul G. Chan- 
cellor’s part in the discussion is also of unique 
interest. We hope you have read it all. We 
hope still more that you will send to this column 
the titles of any books or other materials on the 
war and the peace that you believe to be espe- 
cially valuable for boys and girls in secondary 
school. Object: a short list of first-class recom- 
mendations in a subsequent BULLETIN. 


—GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Mopern LANGUAGES 
Modern Language fournal 
January, 1944 


G. A. Henninger, In Defense of Dictionaries 
and Definitions. ‘The study of words is in 
reality the study of civilization.” Understand- 
ing of meanings of words at particular times 
and places in history is a significant guide to a 
knowledge and appreciation of the time. For 
example, the word “‘philosophe” in 18th century 
France, when clearly understood, is a whole 
commentary on the intellectual temper and 
crusading spirit of that age. Or the “psychol- 
ogy” in the tragedies of Racine and Corneille 
must be clearly distinguished from the modern 
psychological drama. 

Mr. Henninger feels that the use of the dic- 
tionary is neglected so much that students and 
adults are not even sure of the alphabet, waste 


time looking for words, and after finding them, 
misunderstand the true function of definition. 
Various definitions given in a dictionary are 
merely guides to a word’s meaning in a certain 


context. He warns against certain kinds of 
definition and gives wise counsel in methods of 
approach. 


In foreign language study dictionaries must 
play a large role. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that a “vocabulary” is considered necessary in 
texts, once the elementary stage has been com- 
pleted. Students must learn early to use dic- 
tionaries intelligently and to exercise critical 
faculties in their study. The “vocabulary” not 
only makes this critical selection for the student, 
but leads frequently to serious misconceptions. 

Definition is a time-honored teaching device, 
and, though it easily can be overworked, it is 
essential in any sound course of language study, 
especially when the language under study is the 
medium of expression. 





French Review 
January, 1944 


B. G. Carter, Georges Duhamel versus the 
Machine. Duhamel’s antipathy for modernism 
and the machine, his attacks on American civili- 
zation, are in line with a long tradition in French 
life and thought. The individualistic and 
humanistic qualities of French culture seem to 
be in open conflict with the new, the mechanistic. 
This conflict is healthy and normal if its nature 
is understood and accepted by the humanist. 
Duhamel and those like him, because of per- 
sonal preference for the old, refuse to accept the 
realities of modern times, and in so doing, are 
depriving our age of the “tempering restraint 
and penetrating insight of liberal culture.” 
They have a “meaningful message for America.” 
“We need the guidance of his (their) humanistic 
fervor to steady the artificial tremors of an ex- 
panding technology, which is seriously threaten- 
ing the humanistic traditions we do have.” 

It is interesting to follow Mr. Carter in his 
explorations of Duhamel’s thought, because it 
soon becomes obvious that the latter has an un- 
resolved conflict within himself — that between 
his love for the old and his faith in France as a 
leader of nations in “la civilisation véritable.” 
This unresolved conflict finds indirect and dis- 
torted expression in what one writer has called 
his temptation to “‘vitupérer la vie.” 


This attitude, so frequent in certain types of 
thinking in all countries, is especially common 
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in France, where the standardizing and regi- 
mentation that accompany the machine age are 
abhorrent to French intellectual and social tra- 
ditions. One cannot, however, reject our age 
merely because one doesn’t like it. The respon- 
sibility of the intellectual is to absorb, assimilate 
and master the elements that make an age, and 





to interpret to the masses the spirit and mean- 
ing of their time. Any other attitude consti- 
tutes a part of the famous “trahison des cleres,”’ 
so ably expounded by Julien Benda. 
—Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





primary school; 


elementary school; 


School; 





In the May issue of THE BuLtetin, the last of the current school year, you will 
find, in addition to the usual departments: 


An article on the importance of pre-school training before entrance into the 
An article on the encouragement of good reading and use of the library in the 
An article by a parent on what parents expect of the Independent Elementary 


Three articles of interest to English teachers; 


An article on the role of the Independent School in pre-induction training. 
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(Mailing costs are additional) 





Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . 
Latin Word List . 

French Vocabulary List PEP Ce Eee TCT er ra 
I 5. 2.65 5 tsk aR ae oe 5d Sena ee ones ee 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 


1941, 1942 and 1943 Papers .. ; 
For past years (so far as they a: are in n stock) . 


Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
every active member school) . 


Place of the Arts in the Elementary School . 

Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education . 

Survey of Modern Languages . - rere 

Report of Modern Language a 1940 . 

Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by aie . 

Objective Tests in Modern a —_— of sitios i 
Traxler) vedo ee nea 

Report of the Modern eta ionlan (reprinted from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . 

Report of a Study of Secondary iain (1932) . 

*Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Seema: Rducation 
Board . 


1939 Report on the Status “ Cheosiee i in Paes Shotts in 


_ Report of a Conference of Natural Science inprneee held in New 
York, November, 1936 . 


Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books sania 6, 7, 8, a 9) 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) ..... 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
The 1944 Lists single copy ... 
3-24 copies .. 
25-100 copies . 
a ee 
three-year subscription heoaeances 
Annual Report 





PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 





Non-Member Member 
$ .35 each $ .30 
_—” .20 
—” .27 
60 “ 55 
a * .04 
as ” .03 
2.00 per .10 
subscription each copy 
15 .10 
aS .10 
.20 15 
15 12 
.10 .08 
.10 .08 
35 30 
.25 .20 
50 25 
.50 .25 i 
30 25 | 
.25 .25 
.20 15 ' 
15 12 
Jr. Sr. Pd Sr. 
16 «18 
I3 15 ©6 
11 .13 any quantity 
— «a 
35 40 
No Charge 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 
copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 




















